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Now is the time to make 
your plans and to start 
your advertising cam- 


paign if you look forward 


fo a successful season. 


Send for rate card and 
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special spring advertising 
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and theatres. It goes to a 
"pelected list of excellent 
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charge to the advertiser. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


And to readers who wish to subscribe: 








Every 1944 issue of THEATRE ARTS has 
been completely sold out before the maga- 
zine came off the press or within a few 


days. 


We are using our full allotment of paper 
even though new Government regula- 
tions have required us to use lighter 
weights. This means that we can take 
only enough new subscribers to take the 


place of the few that do not renew. 


Send your renewal early. If you delay you 





may find the issue sold out and your file 
broken. THEATRE ARTS never offers pre- 





miums, so delay has no advantages. 


lf you buy your copy at the newsstand 





place your order with your newsdealer 
now so that he will have enough copies 


on hand. 


THE BLANK BELOW IS FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE 





THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription at expiration ? " 
———— > Remittance is enclosed 


Please enter my subscription 


$3.50 a year 


One Dollar a Year extra for Foreign or Canadian postage 










See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and seme to look forward ty, | 
with a list of those that have closed sina 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap. | 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 
Also recommended films for discrimi. 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent picture 
now or soon to be in general release an | 
included.) 
Plays reviewed in this issue an\ 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 312, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with | 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) f 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- | 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7, 1943 
Mary Martin, a delicious, light-hearted 
Venus, in the Weill-Nash-Perelman-de 
Mille musical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2, 1943) mot- 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gail) 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. § 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy ‘ 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliott 
Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28, 1944) 
opulent musical enlivened by Cole Porter 
songs and the irresistible antics of Bobby 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 


= 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman intri- 
guing fantasy of a world at war. Cast 
headed by Oscar Karlweis and Louis 
Calhern. (Theatre Guild) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper) 


THE SEARCHING WIND (April 22) by 
Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-war 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and its dis- 
astrous consequences. (Herman Shumlin) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 2) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2) a 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in the title role. Directed by Roy 
Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (Ms- 
chael Todd) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Waldberg) 


SOLDIER'S WIFE (Oct. 4) Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick in Rose Franken’s 
tale of a soldier’s return from the wars. 
(W. B. Meloney) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm and 
Joan McCracken. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) John van 
Druten, as writer and director, makes a 
heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably performed by Mady 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar Homolka, 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers 
and Hammerstein) 


SNAFU (Oct. 25) a light-minded comedy 
involving the homecoming of a fifteen- 
year-old Marine played by Billy Redfield 
and directed by the producer. (A bddott) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers an 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Joseph- 
ine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nov. 217) 
Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Boston 
Brahmin in the John Marquand-George 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed 
by the latter. (Max Gordon) 


a 


TRIO (Dec. 29) adaptation of the Dorothy 
Baker novel by the author and Howard 
Baker Bretaigne Windust directing with 
a cast including Lydia St. Clair, Lois 
Wheeler and Richard Widmark. (Lee 
Sabinson) 


WALK HARD (Nov. 30) dramatization by 
Abram Hill of Len Zinberg’s novel, Walk 
Hard — Talk Loud. (American Negro 
Theatre) 











2ND YEAR!——_ 


“BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT.” — Life Magazize 
ROBERT REUD ond PAUL CZINNER 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“SEE IT BY ALL MEANS.” 
— Garland, Journal-Americasa 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with ONSLOW STEVENS 


BOOTH "sh shines" 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 

















“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
pley — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


Based on Mr. Marquand’s 
Pulitzer Prize Novel 


Staged by Mr. KAUFMAN 


45 St. E. of B'y CH 4-4256 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


LYCEUM 
Eves. 8:40 














CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN 
Botes 


¢ Masic by KURT WEILL . 
Seber 
NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Assoc. producer JOHN WILDBERG . 
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HEDGEROW THEATRE REPERTORY) 
(Jan. 16—Feb. 11) Four plays: The Ep} 
peror Jones, Tomorrow's Yesterday, Thay | 
der on the Left, Quintin Quintana. Phong| 
Cherry Lane Theatre for dates. (Jasper | 
Deeter) 


*A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) Paul (y 
born’s adaptation of John Hersey’s nove 
With Fredric March and Margo. (Lelayj! 
Hayward) 


*SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7), 
revue with sketches by Moss Hart, Ny. 
man Corwin, songs by Cole Porter, an; 
Igor Stravinsky ballet. Scenery by No. 
man Bel Geddes. With Beatrice Lilli 
Bert Lahr, Anton Dolin, Alicia Markov, 
(Billy Rose) 


* DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) a comedy by Ng.! 
man Krasna. Moss Hart, directing; Fred. 
erick Fox, set. (Joseph M. Hyman, Bep,' 
ard Hart, Moss Hart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) th 
new Olsen & Johnson madhouse with tak 
and lyrics by Burton Lane, dances 
Robert Alton, sets by Stewart Chaney, 
(Shuberts, Olsen & Johnson) i 


THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 2 a war play| 
by John Patrick. Directed by Bretaign| 
Windust ; hospital set by Raymond Sovey, 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) musical comedy! 
with book by Adolph Green, Betty Com. 
den, Jerome Robbins (choreographer), 
Leonard Bernstein (composer) also a. 
sisted on script. John LaTouche lyrics, 
Oliver Smith sets; George Abbott dire. 
tion. (Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith) 


SING OUT, SWEET LAND! (Dec. 7 
musical Americana written and staged by 
Walter Kerr, with Elie Siegmeister score. 
Dances by Charles Weidman and Doris 
Humphrey; sets by Albert Johnson; co- 
tumes by Lucinda Ballard. With Alfred 
Drake, Burl Ives. (Theatre Gusld) 


CLOSED 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Dec. I—Dec. 6) 
* DARK HAMMOCK (Dec. r1-Dec. 12) 
IN BED WE CRY (Nov. 14—Dec. 23) j 
ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941-Dec. 30, 10944) 
LITTLE WOMEN (Dec. 12—Dec. 30) 

SOPHIE (Dec. 25—Dec. 30) 

CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (A pr. 5—Jan. 6) 
SADIE THOMPSON (Nov. 16—Jan. 6) 

* HAND IN GLOVE (Dec. q-Jan. 6) 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS (Jan. 5—Jan. 6) 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN (Oct. 31—Jan. 13) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE TEMPEST, adapted and directed by 
Margaret Webster. With Vera Zorini, 
Canada Lee, Arnold Moss. Set by th 
Motleys. (Cheryl Crawford) 


A LADY SAYS YES, musical comedy with 
Carol Landis, score by Fred Spielma 
and Arthur Gershwin, sets by Watso 
Barrett, Edgar MacGregor directing 
(J. J. Schubert) 


LA VIE PARISIENNE at the City Center: 
new version of the Offenbach operetta by, 
Antal Dorati; settings by Rychtarik, co 
tumes by Ladislas Czettel, choreography) 
by Leonide Massine. (Yolanda Mero-Inin} 
for the New Opera Company) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Tennes# 
Williams’ drama with Eddie Dow 
Laurette Taylor, Julie Haydon. Set by 
Mielziner. (Dowling-Singer) 
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“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 
— BARNES, Herald Trib. 
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MOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’ way. Cl. 6-6230 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 





See for Yourself (Continued) 


REBECCA, Daphne du Maurier’s drama- 
tization of her best seller. Cast includes 
Bramwell Fletcher, Florence Reed and 
Diana Barrymore. (Victor Payne-Jennings) 

STAR IN THE WINDOW, comedy by 
Ladislaus Bush-Fekete, Mary Helen Fay 
and Sydney Sheldon, with Peggy Conklin, 
(Edward Choate) 

| 

CENTRAL PARK, musical comedy of Old 

| New York, book by Herbert and Dorothy 











a 


} Fields; score by Sig mund Romberg; John 
Kennedy directing; decor by Howard 
Bay; choreogr: ar by lamiris. (Michael 


Todd) 


mg HOPE FOR THE BEST, by William Me- 


























Cleery with Marc Connelly directing 
costumes by Motley. Cast includes Fran- 
| chot Tone. (Jean Dalrymple and Marc 


Connelly) 


ON THE SCREEN 
MURDER, MY SWEET, Edward Dmy- 


tryk’s absorbing thriller from the Ray- 
mond Chandler novel, Farewell, My Lovely 
With Dick Powell well cast as a small-time 
detective. (RAO) 

NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, 
Clifford Odets’ moody and evocative film 
version of the Richard Llewellyn novel, 
handsomely acted by Ethel Barrymore, 
Cary Grant and others and with a score 

| by Hanns Eisler. (RAO) 

| THE FIGHTING LADY, Commander Ed- 
ward Steichen’s Navy film telling in dra- 
matic Technicolor the gallant story of a 
flat-top in the Pacific wars. 

| THE SEVENTH CROSS, Anna Seghers’ 





GEORGE ABBOTT'S 2 Comedy Hits 








By 
LOUIS SOLOMON & HAROLD BUCHMAN 
BILTMORE Thea., W. 47 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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BIJOU THEA., W. 45 St. Mats. Wed. 
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A New Musical 


SING OUT, 
SWEET LAND! 


by Walter Kerr 
ALFRED DRAKE 
BURL IVES «¢ Bibi Osterwald ¢ Alma Kaye 
taternattonss Thee, Columbus Circle at 59th 


ts i & Sat. 


(in association with Jack H. Skirball) 


JACOBOWSKY 































































novel makes a haunting and effective filra, | 
with Spencer Tracy heading a fine cast 
“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- and Fred Zinnemann winning laurels for | and the COLONEL 
cal events . . . has enchantment and infinite his first important directorial assignment. | The Franz Werfel - S. N. Behrman Comedy Hit 
delight . . irresistible comedy which (MGM) Staged by Elia Kazan 
no theatre. lover can afford to miss.” sicalesais LOUIS CALHERN + OSCAR KARLWEIS 
— BARNES, Herald Tribune THUNDER ROCK returns to its native | ee, © Tae ee 
shores in the screen version made in | SE VEEN SY, 0. SE Se Seen, 
axon presents aie, Great Britain — an effective restatement | kg 
rock pEMBe \\ / of Robert Ardrey’s tribute to man’s cour- 
age, with Michael Redgrave in the lead. | 
(English Films) The Musical Hit 
fo AN. |/ro nave AND Have Not, a sece// ORLAHOMA! 
| Humphrey Bogart starrer, with Free Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
6 peo French overtones and a sultry musical Music by Richard Rodgers - Book & Lsrics 
€ | background provided by Hoagyv Carmi- by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd —- _ Directed by 
WAS 2 : 
= mary C' tiael and band Presentme 2 bricks aS Rouben Mamoulian — Dances by Agnes de Mille 
anew comedy etaeneea eee A eS ig a Drignt new- Harry Joseph , _lvelyn Ruth 
* comer, Lauren Bacall. (Warners) Stockwell Buloff Wyckoff ° Weston 
with serounerTe PER® St. James Thea, W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


SALUTE TO THE THEATRE 
AT WAR—A MUSEUM FOR 
STAGE VALUABLES 


HE picture on the cover of this issue 
ge in the nature of a salute to the 
theatre at war as well as a tribute to a 
leading lady in khaki. Katharine Cornell 
is the brightest American theatre star to 
have played the European war circuit. 
She and her company, headed by Brian 
Aherne, have taken The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street to the fighting forces in North 
Africa, Italy and France — an experi- 
ence as deeply valued by the actors as 
by the men who jammed the theatres to 
see them. War touring makes unexpected OLSEN AND JOHNSON, as seen 
demands. At one point, in France, the — by Wynn, are a giving 
company outdistanced its scenery and #udiences @ strenuous workout in 
costumes. ‘We tried the experiment of = any ay Cay aaa 

; : : J: 
playing The Barretts without either — 
just in our uniforms,’ writes Miss Cor- THE OWNER of the loudest voice 
nell. “It took great projection on our 0 heard on Beenduny wes found 

: iding in a cellar! This is the 1000- 
part, but the rapt attention of the boys pound bell which rocks the Cort 


made us feel it had been completely Theatre in the final scene of 4 Bell 
successful.’ for Adano. Eddie Dimond, stage 


. , : - manager for Leland Hayward, spent 
Miss Cornell’s experience of playing ¢ otic weeks mucthing for *0 bal 


in and out of season on all sorts of stages well-tempered and of a good round 
and in every conceivable climate and tone’. Then he recalled a giant bell 


re t ; which had been cast for Earl Car- 
ica aban Guptented by conn Aig roll’s Fioretta in 1929, and located 


fine actor and actress. Judith Anderson, it in the basement of an antique 
playing Lady Macbeth in Hawaii, the shop. It took twelve men to lift it. 
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GI THEATRE has taken to the air. 
The inventive showmen of the Alas- 
kan division, Army Air Force, have 
designed a portable, telescopic, ad- 
justable stage frame complete with 
curtains, lights and scenery that 
can be packed into small space and 
will carry entertainment to the most 
outlandish places. ‘It’s the gypsy in 
us,’ Sgt. Paul Lovett writes. ‘Most 
of us in the old days used to hit for 
the hinterland to tour our shows by 
rail but now we rollick along to the 
roar of the propellers.’ 
® 


RADIO has moved right into the 
‘Halls of Congress’ to give the 
American people a vivid earful of 
the democratic process in action, and, 
incidentally, an additional chance to 
take intelligent part in democracy 
themselves. Once a week WMCA re- 
constructs a session in the Senate 
or House, highlighting the dramatic 
moments of debate on crucial issues. 
The dialogue is taken verbatim from 
the Congressional Record, but it is 
performed by actors in the studio 
and not by the honorable gentlemen 
themselves. The result is a concen- 
trated presentation of what actually 
happens when the American citizen’s 
duly elected representatives thrash 
out the great issues of the day. 


» 

THE Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, 
Pennsylvania, which for twenty-two 
years has been operating the only 
genuine repertory theatre in the 
country, under Jasper Deeter’s aegis, 
opens its first New York engagement 
in January with The Emperor Fones. 
The O’Neill play, first given at the 
Provincetown in 1920 with Deeter 
in the cast, was Hedgerow’s initial 
production in 1923, and has been in 
its repertory ever since. During the 
New York engagement Thunder on 
the Left, Ramon Naya’s Quintin 
Quintana, Jack Kinnard’s Tomor- 
row’s Yesterday will also find their 
place on the repertory ‘wheel’. 
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South Pacific and Panama, is of that 
gallant number, a galaxy which includes 
no less than two thousand performers in 
the overseas units alone. Camp Shows 
estimates that its players have enter- 
tained an audience of some eighty-five 
million service men and women during 
these three years of war. 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
yg pees to its bosom the Museum of 
Costume Art which was founded in 1937 
by Irene Lewisohn and which has out- 
grown its own quarters and the active 
use that is made of it by the theatre and 
industry. This important amalgamation 
of a lively, specialized collection with the 
city’s greatest art institution brings once 
more into the foreground New York’s ur- 
gent need of a Theatre Museum. There 
is a great wealth of theatre material 
in New York’s museums and libraries. 
Within the last decade these collections 
have been made serviceable to the public 
through the energy and vision of their 
curators. But both the services and the 
opportunity for display as well as for 
constructive, forward-looking projects are 
curtailed even in the major collections 
by lack of space as well as limitation of 
budget. There are treasures locked away 
today in the valuable theatre collections 
of the New York Public Library, the 
Museum of the City of New York and 
other centres that could be made avail- 
able were there a Theatre Museum which 
had behind it the resources of the city’s 
great public institutions. Since New York 
is becoming a theatrical world-centre, it 
should not lag behind the rest of the 
world in its care for theatre treasures. 
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A Bell for Broadway 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


¢ HE town needs its bell back. You can always eat!’ the words are 

‘Ta of a furious argument between two Italians in John Hersey’s 
A Bell for Adano. It is D-day plus one and the excited citizens of the 
recently occupied Sicilian town are giving Major Joppolo, Civil 
Affairs officer of the Allied Military Government, some important ‘ad- 
vices’. The town is a shambles: the streets strewn with debris from 
the bombardment, the dead unburied, the people starving or fled to 
the hills. But most serious of all, the town’s great bell is missing. 
While some clamor for food, others demand the bell. 

‘The spirit is more important than the stomach,’ shouts Cacopardo. 
‘The bell was of our spirit!’ 

Even along Broadway the old truth holds. When the artist’s vision 
is clear, his intention lucid, his craftsmanship adequate, when ‘the bell 
is well tempered and of a good round tone’, the results will be a 
delight. No amount of glitter and noise will compensate for the absence 
of the spirit. 

In his dramatization of John Hersey’s novel, Paul Osborn has 
caught that spirit and set it on the stage. 4 Bell for Adano in its 
original form had an ingrained theatre quality which lay not so much 
in the clash of events as in the vivid presentation of character through 
dialogue and in the subtle evocation of time and place. Mr. Hersey 
tells his story almost exclusively in a quick exchange of ordinary 
speech that becomes theatre speech with a minimum of adjustment. 
The setting of the little town, with its churches and grey stucco houses, 
its winding streets and open squares which Mr. Hersey describes by 
implication as he follows his townsfolk about their daily business, is 
concentrated on the stage into a single setting. The room in which all 
the action takes place is designed by Motley with a sure understanding 
of the locale. It is the first floor, the piano nobile of the Palazzo di 
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Citta, with high-arched windows looking out on a balcony overhang- 
ing Adano’s central square. Massive carved furniture, with frayed up- 
holstery, a bit of classic sculpture, gold-framed pictures, adorn it. The 
bombing has shattered one of the window frames and part of the wall, 
but the room still has an air of worn grandeur typical of these old pal- 
aces. Typical also is the small, low-ceilinged room up two steps to the 
left where the town records had been kept in the previous regime. With 
the advent of the Americans the former place of authority has become 
headquarters both for the Allied Military Government and the army’s 
Military Police. In these rooms and in the square outside — invisible 
but not inaudible to the spectator — the tale of Major Joppolo’s mis- 
sion of restoration and re-education runs its course. Here he receives 
the heterogeneous townsfolk, rich and poor; here he attempts to teach, 
to liberators and liberated alike, the basic principles of democracy and 
fair play. 

The story of Joppolo’s struggles with Adano’s problems and tem- 
peraments, with himself and with the military machine still grinding 
its destructive way toward victory, unfolds on the stage in a series of 
scenes that are at once amusing and touching. Paul Osborn has con- 
centrated most of the events of the book into one sequence and has 
built an appreciable amount of dramatic suspense even around so un- 
dramatic a matter as the mailing of a report. Since many episodes in 
the novel are necessarily omitted, some of the characters, particularly 
that of Tina, the fair-haired daughter of the stormy Tomasino, lose 
their impact, while some of the liveliest scenes, such as the well-inten- 
tioned if disastrous efforts of the drunken MPs to find a going-away 
present for the Major, can only be reported, messenger fashion, after 
the event. General Marvin himself, that ruthless military eccentric, 
Joppolo’s antithesis — and nemesis — appears merely as an off-stage 
roar of rage. Yet in spite of these omissions and adjustments, the play 
conveys the meaning as well as the mood of the book. It presents a 
clear portrait of Major Joppolo the practical idealist — that most 
scorned and most needed of men. ‘I beg you to know the man Joppolo 
well,’ John Hersey writes in his preface. ‘We have need of him. He is 
our future in the world. Neither the eloquence of Churchill nor the 
humaneness of Roosevelt, no Charter, no four freedoms or fourteen 
points, no dreamer’s diagram so symmetrical and so faultless on paper, 
no plan, no hope, no treaty — none of these things can guarantee 
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anything. Only men can guarantee, only the behavior of men under 
pressure, only our Joppolos.’ 

Thanks to Fredric March’s sensitive interpretation of the role, 
Joppolo will surely be known both well and widely. Mr. March has 
created, or perhaps since the book did so vivid a job one might say re- 
created, the Major with subtlety and earnestness. He has brought that 
element of heart, so warmly advocated by Arthur Hopkins elsewhere 
in this issue, to the task. Though his Joppolo may seem a little too pol- 
ished for his background, Mr. March has caught the essential note—a 
candor, a directness, an honesty and a faith that are disarming and not 
a little moving. The American in Europe has always seemed a trifle 
naive. He is no less so when he comes in the wake of an army. His 
naivete — if his belief in decency and fairness must be so labelled — 
is a better thing to come with than greed and ruthlessness and the 
high-handed arrogance that goes with force. In the face of Europe’s 
history of power politics it does no harm to be reminded of certain 
basic American principles. Major Joppolo lives them continuously 
and explains them very simply to the town officials he is trying to wean 
from the Fascist formula: 

“Your Adano has been a Fascist town, but as I told you when we 
appointed you to your positions it is no longer being run that way. 
It is now being run as a Democracy. I am afraid some of you are for- 
getting that or perhaps you do not know exactly what a Democracy is. 
I will tell you. (He starts to tell them, leaning forward, but finds it diffi- 
cult.) One of the main things about a democracy is that the men of 
the government are no longer the masters of the people. They are the 
servants of the people, elected by the people, paid by the people with 
their taxes. Therefore, you are now the servants of the people of 
Adano. I too am their servant. When I go to buy bread, I’ll take my 
place at the end of the line and wait my turn. Now, if I find any of 
you are not willing to act in this way, I shall remove you from office. 
Just remember that you are now the servants — not the rulers — of 
the people of Adano. And watch — you may find that this thing will 
make you happier than you have ever been in your life.’ 

As for the people of Adano, they have come very happily to life 
in the cast which Leland Hayward as producer and H. C. Potter as 
director have assembled. The explosive Italians, most of them inter- 
preted by Italian actors, with a few odd nationalities thrown in, rush in 
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and out with those bursts of enthusiasm and despair, that combination 
of courtliness and violence which are characteristic of a people to 
whom the regimentations of dictatorship must have been profoundly 
repugnant. The invading Allied armies found the townsfolk of Sicily 
much the same amiable and exasperating people that had welcomed 
(and often gypped) the invading tourists. If, to some observers, the 
flowery language and orotund gestures of the inhabitants of Adano 
seem a bit exaggerated, let them recall their own happy or rueful mem- 
ories of a country where, in the halcyon days ‘before the war’, the 
most trivial incident could explode into tragedy or homeric laughter. 

With Margo playing a gentle if somewhat colorless Tina, with 
Alexander Granach, the Polish actor of Hollywood fame, as her salty 
and intransigent father, Tomasino, and with an array of first-rate 
actors including Everett Sloane as the red-headed sardonic Sergeant 
Borth, Bruce MacFarlane as Captain Purvis, Tito Vuolo as the ubiqui- 
tous Guiseppe, Leon Rothier as the priest, the play moves briskly on 
its course. The talk, and there is much of it, is varied and vivid. Under 
Joppolo’s understanding rule, the town comes slowly to life. Even his 
ultimate defeat at the hands of General Marvin is turned to promise 
by that final moment when the bell is actually restored to Adano. As 
Joppolo dejected and alone leaves the scene of his victories and of his 
final catastrophe, the tremendous stroke of the bell rings out overhead. 
He touches the solid, grey wall of the old building, and looking up to 
where the loud notes shatter the air, he exclaims: ‘ Listen! It shakes the 
whole damn building! 

It is a good bell. It has a fine tone, and it shakes the whole damn 


theatre, too. 


There is absolutely no tone to Seven Lively Arts. It has all the 
ingredients to make a superb show, but the tone, the spirit is lacking. 
It is conceivable that Billy Rose’s mammoth production breaks a 
number of records. It probably uses more bushels of sequins, more 
yards of satin, more changes of costume, more gilt and gauze than any 
revue this side of memory. It has show-girls, a dancing chorus, a sing- 
ing chorus, a large orchestra, songs, dances and Doc Rockwell. It has 
five stars of great magnitude, and it all adds up to nothing in particular. 
With one splendid exception, it is just another show. 

The exception, of course, is Beatrice Lillie. When Miss Lillie steps 
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on the stage her devotees can even take Mr. Rose’s super-colossal 
income-absorber in their stride. To be sure, Miss Lillie deserves a 
better setting, more adequate material. The show is much too much 
with her. Wit, finesse, understatement, the sharp absurdity of line 
and gesture, these are hers and they should be set off, not swamped by 
the production in which she appears. Yet in spite of almost insuper- 
able handicaps, Miss Lillie succeeds in providing passages of the purest 
comic delight. Her ‘Cuckoo Song’ (music and lyrics by Cole Porter) 
is in her best vein of solemn double entendre, of serious elegance just a 
bit out of focus. Her rendering of a confused ballad in the grand 
manner of the concert stage is satire at its best. Both of these are given 
in front of the curtain while mighty changes in Norman Bel Geddes’ 
sets are taking place backstage. 

As part of the lush ensemble, Miss Lillie caps such opulent produc- 
tion numbers as ‘Fragonard in Pink’ and ‘Frahngee-Pahnee’ with a 
few final moments of clowning which give them a zest they otherwise 
singularly lack. In the latter number she executes an Indian dance 
to end all Indian dances, a masterpiece of comic comment on the 
popular theatre craze for pseudo-Oriental dancing of the kind that the 
ensemble has just been performing to the loud accompaniment of 
a jungle drum. At such moments as these Seven Lively Arts seems to 
remember its original promise, and to add a touch of satire to the 
usual revue formula. ‘Heaven on Angel Street,’ Moss Hart’s skit, also 
has a hopeful beginning. Miss Lillie as the anguished Mrs. Manning- 
ham, absent-mindedly tucking her teacup into her bodice while she 
murmurs to her terrifying husband, ‘You are so good to me;’ Bert 
Lahr as Father Day, an appropriately explosive casting; Albert Carroll 
as Jeeter Lester, lurking behind a beard; all are good caricatures. 
The butt of the jest, the Critics’ Circle, is also fair game for japery 
though some of the Circle’s members might well feel that justice had 
not been done to its latent comic possibilities. 

As for the other stars, they, too, suffer from a super-abundance of 
production and a paucity of material. Bert Lahr has his best mo- 
ments in a drinking song cut to his order by Cole Porter. He is a broad- 
beamed comic with a rubber mouth that drops open in a genial 
u-shaped grin and emits a cacophony of cheerful roars and gurgles. Ro- 
bust and ebullient, he is most absurd when tricked out in Fragonard 
finery that contrasts uproariously with his slapstick methods —a 
formula incidentally which he exploited very thoroughly in Du Barry 
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Was a Lady. In the midst of all this heterogeneous show-shop, Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin in a cloud-capped classic ballet to Stra- 
vinsky’s music seem totally incongruous. The show stops for Markova 
— as what show should not — and then goes roaring on its way in a 
cataract of costumes, until it again pauses for a pas-de-deux equally 
unconnected with current events on the stage of the Ziegfeld. Benny 
Goodman and his orchestra, strutting their own superb night-club 
swing, find a niche in the proceedings by taking their place in the 
apotheosis of the producer with which the first part of the entertain- 
ment closes. ‘Billy Rose Buys the Metropolitan Opera House’, is the 
modest title of this production number and its content is nothing less 
than opera a-la-Rose: 4ida with an all-silver Jumbo, Carmen as in 
Carmen Fones, Rheingold trimmed with Aquacade, the Diamond Horse- 
shoe graced by Benny’s band. All this bathed in sequins, shimmering 
with lights, an emperor’s triumph to which a number of the theatre’s 
V.I.P.s have contributed their share of names if not of glory. 


One absurd idea, one cheerful suburban setting, a handful of ami- 
able actors and a theatre-wise director was all that Dear Ruth needed 
to provide New York with a pleasant if innocuous divertissement. 
Norman Krasna, better known on the credit lines of such screen suc- 
cesses as The Devil and Miss ones and Princess O’ Rourke, is the au- 
thor of this light-minded playlet which hinges on the perplexities 
attendant on raising daughters in these parlous times. The youngest 
daughter in this particular family indulges in indiscriminate letter- 
writing to men in the armed services. Her high-minded epistolary 
flirtations, made up largely of quotations from the Oxford Book of 
English Verse, would have done no harm had she not signed her older 
sister’s name to these missives and also sent along that pretty young 
woman’s picture. When one of the soldiers comes home with the ‘over- 
seas look in his eye’ and his mind and heart set on the Dear Ruth of 
his correspondence, there is indeed the devil to pay. All of which makes 
for good fun — a frothy affair that occasionally threatens to collapse 
in mid-career but is miraculously saved by some ingenious bit of the- 
atrical business, some twist of plot, some absurd or hilarious invention. 
The hand of Moss Hart, as director, is visible in these devices, as well 
as in the atmosphere of good-will and gaiety that pervades the scene. 
An amusing aspect of the plot, for instance, is the Greek chorus use 
of the father and mother. Standing helplessly on the sidelines they 
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watch the younger generation carry on in its energetic, self-confident 
and largely addle-pated manner. Like the chorus, they remonstrate, 
they warn, occasionally they scold, but events sweep by them. Inter- 
preted with relish by Phyllis Povah and Howard Smith, this likeable 
pair add not a little to the general fun. The young people, played by 
Virginia Gilmore and John Dall, are pleasing in their unexacting roles, 
while Lenore Lonergan, a larger edition of the dead-pan baby-comic 
she played in Funior Miss, is still a delight. A bit too old for the role 
— for few misses of sixteen today would step aside for an older sister — 
Lenore Lonergan’s odd and engaging personality, her nice instinct 
for timing, her special qualities of voice and posture give promise of 
development. She is hilarious now; she should remain a good comic, a 
good clown — so rare among actresses — even when she loses her 


original, childish absurdities. 


With Hand in Glove another form of ‘escape’ was offered for the 
theatregoer’s consideration. Murder and the horrific have their strange 
nook in human psychology in war as well as in peace, as the popularity 
of murder mysteries and horror films amply attest. Even the hilarious 
spoofing of the genre provided by Arsenic and Old Lace has not appre- 
ciably lessened the appeal of the well-knit tale of terror and death. 
Angel Street played on the nerves of its auditors with continuous 
success for many a long year and The Two Mrs. Carrolls is still eliciting 
gasps of anguish from sensitive audiences. In both these plays, how- 
ever, there are a certain restraint and good manners even in their 
deathly proceedings; Hand in Glove presents a more lurid picture. We 
meet not only a Jack the Ripper about his murderous work on a de- 
serted wharf, and then in his other phase, as a bumptious but appar- 
ently amiable young man. We are also introduced to an idiot boy, a 
harmless moron on whom the guilt of the recurring crimes is subtly 
fixed by the murderer himself. The interplay of these two, and of the 
other members of the household in which they both live, is the sub- 
stance of Gerald Savory’s novel which he and Charles K. Freeman 
have dramatized. 

The events of Hand in Glove take place in a Yorkshire town, most 
of the action centring in the kitchen of the rooming house where the 
murderer boards. Here Auntie B, her daft nephew Hughie, her other 
boarder and her friends and neighbors gather, and here the dark 
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horror of the killer’s mind is slowly unveiled in all its diseased com- 
plexity. The play is well built. Though the audience knows who the 
murderer is, suspense is maintained while evidence accumulates to hang 
the wrong man. Perhaps, even as murder-plays go, two types of men- 
tal degeneracy in one play are a little too much; perhaps the final cur- 
tain could be more convincing. On the whole, however, Hand in Glove 
has a macabre reality, a home-spun horror that gives it a validity of 
its own. Samuel Leve has designed its kitchen living-room with a 
sympathetic touch and James Whale has directed it wisely and for 
all its special psychological and emotional values. Isobel Elsom as 
Auntie B, St. Clair Bayfield as her elderly religious-minded boarder 
and Aubrey Mather as the deus-ex-machina from Scotland Yard do 
full justice to their parts, but the burden of acting falls on George 
Lloyd as the paranoiac murderer and on Skelton Knaggs as Hughie. 
Both young men give almost unbearably vivid studies of abnormal 
psychology, Mr. Lloyd being particularly skilful in his presentation 
of a neurotic personality. The Hughie of Skelton Knaggs is so exag- 
geratedly imbecilic that he fails to arouse the sympathy that a slightly 
less obvious interpretation of the part might elicit. 

Murder also stalked the Florida prairie lands in Mary Orr’s and 
Reginald Denham’s Dark Hammock, with Samuel Leve again provid- 
ing living quarters for the perpetrator of crime. If Hand in Glove, while 
using a goodly number of well established stage devices for suspense 
and terror, did suggest genuine —if fortunately rare — psycho- 
pathological states, Dark Hammock was made up unashamedly out of 
the theatre’s grab-bag of stock situations. Here was the lonely farm- 
house, the husband dying of a mysterious illness; the pretty wife, 
longing for freedom; the poison dropped stealthily into the victim’s 
drink; the arrival of unexpected guests. There was even a howling dog 
and a Singer sewing machine, the latter evidently a symbol of frus- 
trated womanhood! Meyer Davis and Sam Grisman produced this bit 
of hokum with Elissa Landi walking coyly through the role of un- 
wanted visitor and self-appointed detective. Miss Orr was the pretty 
poisoner; Mr. Denham of previous murder fame (he was co-author and 
director of Ladies in Retirement) staged the absurd proceedings. And 
no bell, not even a warning bell, rang. 

















A BELL FOR ADANO 


When Major Joppolo sets out to determine the human and spiritual needs ot 
Adano, he calls the ‘best priest’ of the town, Father Pensovecchio, in con- 
sultation and incidentally enlists the elder churchman’s support for the Al- 
lied regime. As the Major from the Bronx assigned to govern a newly lib- 
erated Sicilian town, Fredric March finds himself in the richest role of a 
career which has succeeded in straddling with ease the broad distances be- 
tween Hollywood and New York. Leon Rothier, the good father, on the other 
hand, is a virtual newcomer to the Broadway stage, although a rich bass 
voice bears evidence of some thirty years of operatic roles down the street 
at the Metropolitan Opera. Also visible in the scene above (beside assorted 
helmeted MP’s) are Giovanni and Giuseppe (Gilbert Mack and Tito Vuolo), 
self-appointed local ambassadors to the new regime, and Sergeant Borth 


Everett Sloane) of the red-head temper and the golden heart. The firm of 


Motley has provided a setting that describes the v icissitudes of recent local 
political history in stately outlines and skilful props. H. C. Potter returns 
from Holly wood to direct 4 Be// for Adano, and the whole production pays 
faithful tribute to John Hersey’s original. 


George Karger 














BLOOMER GIRL 


If the current crop of musicals can boast a rising premium on visual and 
dramatic interest, a large share of the credit must go to the choreographers 
who have come over from the fields of ballet and modern dance to lend a 
hand. Agnes de Mille, who accomplished the transition with resounding suc- 
cess, continues to lead the field with her contributions to this season’s 
Bloomer Girl. It is not only her wit and skill, her wide knowledge and un- 
inhibited use of all forms of dance language, that make Miss de Mille’s work 
notable. It is also the fact that her dances are woven firmly into the dramatic 
web of the story. In Ok/ahoma! her dream ballet provided the psychological 
turning-point of the show. In Oxe Touch of Venus it was the climactic ballet 
which opened in Ozone Heights and ended close to the stars. In Bloomer Girl 
Miss de Mille strikes out in fresh ways. The Civil War Ballet (above) sends 
four years of history speeding past by describing in dance terms the depar- 
ture of men to battle, the women they leave behind, the final return in tri- 
umph salted with despair. With another number, ‘Sunday in Cicero Falls’, 
choreographer moves still closer to director, laying out patterns of mass 
movement that make the firm lines of demarcation between dancing and 
acting seem both old-fashioned and arbitrary. 
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SING OUT, SWEET LAND! 


Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman are by no means new to the ranks of 
Broadway choreographers, having contributec d dances, singly or together, to 
such shows as /’d Rather Be Right, As Thousands Cheer, Run Little Chillun 
and the Guild’s revival of School for Husbands in 1933. In Sing Out, Sweet 
Land!, however, the ballet that Doris Humphrey has created for ‘Five 
O’Clock Whistle’ (above) owes a clear debt to the recent trend which per- 
mits the dances to make serious comment on the dramatic proceedings. Be- 
sides this number, which might be subtitled The Birth of Ragtime, the two 
choreographers have had a heyday of reconstructing, with a difference, 
everything from hoedown to jitterbug. Using authentic songs of the land, 
with such expert prac titioners as Alfred Drake and Burl Ives to sing them, 
the Theatre Guild is importing a show which first saw the light of day when 
the author, Walter Kerr, put it on at Catholic University in W ashington, 
D. C. The music has been specially arranged by Elie Siegmeister, the settings 
bear Albert Johnson’s signature, and the cheerful array of costumes is by 
Lucinda Ballard. The production is staged by Leon Leonidoff who has 
moved up-town for the occasion from his headquarters at Radio City Music 
Hall. The production issupervised by Lawrence Langner and Theresa Helburn. 








Richard Tucker-Graphic House 


ON THE TOWN 


A fresh breeze blows into town with Oliver Smith’s and Paul Feigay’s tribute 
to New York, set to music by Leonard Bernstein, choreography by Jerome 
Robbins and with Sono Osato (above with Duncan Noble) as dance lead. 
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New Theatre Freedoms 
ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Lays of the future will be more concerned with character than 
Pp event. This is in line with other art forms as well as with scientific 
research which is seeking the essence of being rather than dwelling 
on details of its manifestations. 

Look at the disproportionate acceptance of Life with Father in 
this light. Nothing much happens in the play, but there is a superficial 
revelation of the inner workings of human beings which is not depend- 
ent upon crisis or situation, the only problem approaching decision 
being Father’s delayed christening. 

Another demonstration of this expanding area of drama is the 
eager welcome given to J Remember Mama and The Late George Apley. 
Again little happens in either of these plays. Some critics discover 
that they are not really plays at all, which only means that they are 
not plays according to past definitions. 

Among the new freedoms that are promised the world this is per- 
haps a major new freedom of the theatre world. 

Certainly there is a greater and richer variety of expression in 
character revelation than in the altered application of long used situa- 
tions. Someone once took the trouble to enumerate the basic situa- 
tions available to the dramatist. I doubt if anyone would attempt to 
catalogue the number of character facets that are employable. It 
would be like counting fingerprints. 

That the inner man is a richer field than his outer manifestations 
is evident in much classic literature. One of Hamlet’s soliloquies un- 
folds a more exciting panorama than all of the frantic killings in the 
last scene. The heart is an inexhaustible source of dramatic riches, yet 
it is the one source most neglected in the flood of plays stuffing the 
mails of the past decades. 

The fuel of the heart moreover has unexpected by-products. J 
Remember Mama is striking evidence of this. Mama lived in her heart. 
The daughter, writing of Mama, wrote from the heart. What began 
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as a simple story of a simple woman wanders into profound territory 
without realizing it. Four major problems of today, without being 
mentioned, find their complete answer in the play, and in each case the 
answer is the same. Mama’s heart. 

Countless plays have been written about woman’s place in the 
world, ignoring the fact that God entrusted to woman the continuity 
of the race. In Mama’s presence we realize that this divine election, 
when fully accepted, exalts woman above any man-given honor. 

Endless plays have been written about the divorce evil, about the 
problem of children left suspended on a stricken family tree, and about 
child delinquency. How could such catastrophes visit Mama’s family? 
Where would any of them turn without her? Where would she be with- 
out them? Where would Papa turn? 

In the play Mama has lifted marriage beyond the selfish storms 
that wreck homes. What husband or child could dream of bringing 
shame to her who never knew shame? 

A tragic price is being paid for the mistakes of a ‘getting’ civili- 
zation. If there is to be a better world, it will be a giving world. Up 
to now, only war has aroused men to ask ‘What can we give?’ ‘How 
can we serve?’ When these questions become the fixed demands of a 
peaceful world mankind will have thrown off the last demand of war. 

Mama has always known the joy of serving. She has never asked 
what service would bring her. It carried its own reward. The light of a 
serving heart shines in many directions. It was not worship, but wis- 
dom that called Christ ‘The Light of the World’. 

So, you writers, make way for the heart, and you actors, too. 

A new mania in the theatre of the past twenty years has driven out 
much of the magic. It is a selling mania. Actors, instead of concentrat- 
ing on character creation, are busy trying to peddle their personal 
wares to the audience, trying to attract attention to themselves in- 
stead of to the character they represent. That is particularly true in 
comedy. In the old days of cheap burlesque, frantic comedians beat 
each other over the head with bladders. Today three-dollar actors 
beat the audience over the head with bladders. They want to roll the 
audience in the aisles. Large sections of discerning audiences have 
rolled down the aisles to the exit and have not returned, except on 
the rare occasions when a performance of distinction is assured. 

The whole desperate flirtation has been shameful and degrading. 
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The actor who tries to serve two masters, the character and the audi- 
ence, ends by serving neither. 

Of course, this false striving is due to the actor’s fear that he will 
not be noticed, not appreciated, not singled out for praise, or for a 
bigger part, or a Hollywood offer; fear of walking the streets again 
looking for work. Let an epitaph to all of these nightmares be inscribed 
over every stage entrance, ‘Abandon fear all ye who enter here.’ 

In every dressing room let there be displayed Hamlet’s speech to 
the players. The actor with normal equipment who follows Shake- 
speare’s advice is on his way to creative realization. Listen to it again; 
an actor cannot hear it too often: 


HAMLET. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, 
and — as I may say — whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and be- 
get a temperance, that may give it smoothness. O! it offends me to the 
soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most part 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’er-doing Termagant; it out-herods 
Herod: pray you, avoid it. 

FIRST PLAYER. I warrant your honour. 

HAMLET. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor: 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature; for anything 
so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure. . . . 


In presenting one-hour versions of standard plays over N.B.C., I 
have learned two significant facts: first, that because of the prevalent 
careless and slovenly speech on the stage, plays now are being fully 
heard for the first time; second, that cut versions of successful plays, 
presented without intermissions or explanatory interruption, fre- 
quently have greater impact than in their original form. In no case 
has any of the thirty plays already presented suffered in mood or 
meaning. 

The second discovery may have many far-reaching effects, new 
and progressive business methods; a new and larger audience; new 
forms of playwriting. 

The chief obstacle to a people’s community theatre has been the 
necessarily limited capacity of a satisfactory playhouse. Performances 
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begin to suffer when seating capacity exceeds fifteen hundred. Such 
restricted capacity obviously works against a low price scale and pre- 
vents the community professional theatre from becoming self-sus- 
taining. 

I am convinced that the one-hour-and-a-half performance, with no 
intermissions, is coming and can solve this problem. It would make 
two performances a night feasible; thus immediately doubling capacity 
without increasing investment or appreciably adding to operation cost. 
It would likewise increase the area of potential patronage. Seven 
o’clock performances would permit early retirers to be home by nine- 
thirty. Nine o’clock performances would be convenient for others 
whose work schedules run into the evening. 

Certain classics which should not be so abridged can be done in 
two parts, the first part of Hamlet this week, the second part next 
week. Such divisions are familiar in opera and not unknown even in 
our present theatre (remember Back to Methuselah and Mourning 
Becomes Electra). 

Furthermore not only are theatre prices too high for many people, 
but the time consumed is often too great for real enjoyment. When 
we realize that a considerable part of this time is wasted in dull inter- 
missions, it is obvious that the theatre cannot long ignore the accelera- 
tions of our day. 

Of course, none of this would be worth while if some essential 
value of plays or performances were to be lost. But I am convinced 
that neither is necessary. On the contrary, I believe that text values, 
accumulated interest and impact can be increased by tightening most 
plays. There is nothing artistically valuable in the required length of 
the plays we see today. The time element — two hours and a half — 
is forced upon playwrights, as is often said, simply to fill the hours 
between a late dinner and an early supper, regardless of the inherent 
needs of his drama. One of the commonest causes of failure in the 
theatre is dragging a story, even a good one, out so thin that it cannot 
bear its own weight. Boredom is a sin against theatre and padding 
a play never covers up the evil. 

As a parting word to aspiring authors and actors, remember that 
Solomon did not pray for greater knowledge. He asked the Lord for an 
understanding heart. This should be the prayer of every author, 
or every actor — an understanding heart. 
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HARVEY 


The tall white rabbit who is haunting Broadway these days is caught here in 
a reposetul moment as he leans his head against the antimacassar of the 
armchair centre-stage. Seated at the right of the picture, his friend Elwood 
P. Dowd, superlativ ely pli ived by Fr: ink F ay, is in something of a fix. Family 
and friends are moving in on him. They feel that Chumley’s Rest, a refined 
institution for the slightly demented, would be a safer place for Elwood and 
his imaginary companion than his own home where his sister (centre), 
played by Josephine Hull with her customary daft wit, finds Harvey’s pres- 
ence somewhat unnerving. Judge Gaffney | (John Kirk) is in the chair at the 
left giving sage advice on the complex proceedings, Elwood’s niece (Jane Van 
Duser) and the asylum attendant (Jesse White) stand near by, while Dr. 
Chumley (Fred Irving Lewis) tries to persuade Elwood that the invisible 
rabbit is really not present. The settings for Brock Pemberton’s production 
of Mary Chase’s comedy were designed by John Root, while Antoinette 
Perry directed it with the gusto it deserved. In the leading role Frank F ay 
steps from the vaudeville to the legitimate stage with no appreciable effort. 
He brings his gentle under- emphasis, his quiet, casual manner, his pathos and 
sure comedian’s timing to an odd farce that combines imagination with slap- 
stick — and incidentally takes Broadway by storm. 
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SNAFU 


Out of the wealth of his experience, Ronald Stevens otters Ben Stevens ad 
vice on the ways ot the world. But the wavs have changed, tor Ronald, the 


purvevor of wisdom in Syvafu played by Billy Red4eld) is the fitteen-vear 


ld son while Ben |‘ Russell Hardie) is his bewildered tather. 
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I REMEMBER MAMA 


Another man-to-man talk between the older generation and the younger, 
this scene cleaves closer to the ancient order of things by allowing the elder 
to do the talking while the younger listens. The players are Oscar Homolka as 
the explosive Uncle Chris and Robert Antoine as his nephew Arne; and their 
conversation concerns the virtues of a good round oath in moments of dis- 
tress. John van Druten’s dramatization of the Kathryn Forbes novel con- 
tinues to absorb its audiences in the vagaries of Life with Mama, as embod- 
ied by Mady Christians. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II are 
the producers of / Remember Mama, their first straight dramatic venture, 
and George Jenkins is the scene designer. 








WITH chairs and steps as makeshift settings, the 
principals of The Tempest worked out the pattern of 
their parts during the weeks before the complex struc- 
ture of the island-set emerged from the scene shops. 
Above, Vera Zorina as Ariel, Arnold Moss as Prospero 
and Canada Lee as Caliban rehearse a sequence. To 
the right, Voskovec and Werich, as the comics 
Stephano and Trinculo, celebrate reunion after ship- 
wreck, bolstered with the contents of a bottle that 
providentially accompanied Stephano ashore. 
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This Insubstantial Pageant 


The Tempest in the Making 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


PROSPERO. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

(As I foretold you) were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
(During this speech the lights dim down to a pinpoint; music up and 
over; curtain.) 


THE END 


HE END, that is, of Margaret Webster’s current production of 

Shakespeare’s The Tempest. The dramatist may not have planned 
it so. All published versions, in fact, place Prospero’s great speech in 
the middle of what is now Act IV, and end on an epilogue. But Miss 
Webster is not one to be overawed by the sanctity of precedent, nor 
one to forego an effective cap to a theatre climax. And for the hyper- 
critics there is Dover Wilson on record with a degree of scholarly 
warrant for the act. 

When The Tempest comes to town sometime late in January under 
Cheryl Crawford’s producing banner, the traditionalists are less likely 
to be disturbed by the modest transpositions and omissions that have 
been wrought in Shakespeare’s text (fewer than in any other Webster 
production, excepting, of course, the uncut Hamlet), than by Miss 
Webster’s interpretation of the play’s specific values. Many New York 
theatregoers, conditioned perhaps by the King-Coit children’s per- 
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formances — the only Tempest of note in these parts since John Cor- 
bin’s and Leo Calvert’s neo-Elizabethan venture in 1916 — have 
fancied the play as a thing of shimmering surface loveliness, illumi- 
nated by flights of poetic imagination but no very profound philosoph- 
ical content. For Shakespeare is telling a simple tale of Prospero, the 
exiled Duke of Milan, his daughter Miranda and his two slaves, Cali- 
ban and Ariel; of how Miranda finds love, Prospero regains his throne, 
and Ariel and Caliban are set free by their master. Written on short 
order to be performed at the wedding of a royal princess (so the scholar 
George Brandes deduces from the records), fitted out with masques 
and ballets and with songs for Ariel to sing, The Tempest was designed 
to delight the vision and enthral the spirit. 

Yet for Margaret Webster ‘It is not the surface pageantry but the 
spiritual and abstract values that have kept the play alive and make 
it worth doing today. It is essentially’, she insists, ‘a play about the 
search for freedom, and about power and the misuse of power.’ The 
search for freedom, the misuse of power — major preoccupations of 
the current day. It is no simple coincidence that these values emerge 
most important in Miss Webster’s mind. For though she is dealing with 
a Renaissance playwright writing of Renaissance men and women and 
spirits, she is a 1944 American director (only a slight British accent 
belies this), producing for American audiences of today. ‘It would be 
sheer foolishness’, she says, ‘not to keep in mind the framework of the 
contemporary audience’s thought when putting a Shakespeare play 
on the stage.’ 

It is because she is so acutely aware of her times that Margaret 
Webster’s Shakespeare productions have been so highly saleable to 
the American public, from the Maurice Evans series through the 
Robeson Othello which still packs them in on the road. They speak the 
language of the day, and they are hits. Perhaps this, too, is why her 
versions sometimes seem pedestrian to certain followers of the bard 
who, to paraphrase Browning, might protest: ‘Ah, but a man’s Shake- 
speare should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’ 

It is over two years since Margaret Webster and Eva Le Gallienne 
started to plan a Tempest as the second production in a repertory sea- 
son for which The Cherry Orchard was slated as the opening bill. For 
lack of funds the repertory dream ‘melted into air’, and The Cherry 
Orchard was produced as an independent venture. The clay model of 
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the setting still remained in Miss Le Gallienne’s studio, however, to be 
studied and worked over between other assignments until it began to 
take final shape as Prospero’s island refuge. It was to be mounted on a 
turntable so that all of the island could at some time or other be visible 
on the stage without the timelag of frequent scene shifts. ‘The scenery’, 
the Misses Webster and Le Gallienne felt, ‘should be no more specific 
than was absolutely necessary — no trees or pieces of coral and other 
foliage, nothing to limit the imagination of the audience. Changes in 
scene should be conveyed by color and light and surface texture: some- 
thing like the clay cliffs of Gay Head, for instance, for the banquet 
scene; something soft and grey for Prospero’s cave; sharp, smooth, 
dark cliffs for Caliban’s second scene with Stephano and Trinculo, and 
so on.’ It was thus specifically thought out that Miss Webster finally 
handed over the task of execution to Margaret Harris and Elizabeth 
Montgomery of the firm of Motley. A Burnacini print of a ship in 
full sail was to serve as model for the opening scene, while the cos- 
tumes were also to be based on Burnacini plates, many of them origi- 
nally designed (in the late seventeenth century) as costumes for 
masques. 

Certain other elements of the original plan remained as the cur- 
rent production took shape, including the stroke of showmanship 
which cast Canada Lee as Prospero’s ‘poisonous slave’, Caliban. In 
picking the Negro actor for the role, Miss Webster made it clear that 
she meant to exploit his particular intensity, his power to come to 
grips with character, and not the pigmentation of his skin. ‘I do not 
intend’, she insists, ‘to make Caliban a parable of the current state 
of the American Negro.’ Yet her willing eyes discover a ready paral- 
lel. ‘Prospero has taught Caliban the words of civilization but kept 
him a slave. Throughout the play — in his worship of a false god and 
“celestial liquor” and in his final discovery that freedom cannot be 
acquired from without — Caliban is groping, seeking after freedom. 
This is in large part what The Tempest is about: Caliban’s — and 
Ariel’s — search for freedom.’ But how much more there is in the part 
of Caliban to make an actor long to measure his stature against it! For 
in this ungainly monument of passion and hate — this creature who, 
like the first man, is of the earth earthy — the dramatist has em- 
bedded a poet’s vision and eloquence, his tender response to natural 


beauty. 
“You taught me language,’ Caliban mutters to Prospero, ‘and my 
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profit on’t Is I know how to curse!’ But no one in the play, not even 
his teacher, could couch his curses in more radiant language than 


Caliban’s: 
As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 


Drop on you both! 
It is Caliban who falls in love with the man in the moon; who can in- 
struct ‘how to snare the nimble marmoset’; whose ears are attuned to 


the most delicate sounds: 
Be not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not: 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears. 
Caliban is an alchemist’s masterwork; an actor’s chance at greatness. 

Casting the roles of the comics, Stephano and Trinculo, presented 
a major hazard. The American stage is remarkably lacking in men 
equipped to play the clown. Shakespearean directors can well join the 
mourners at the bier of vaudeville; for a clown cannot learn his trade 
in twenty-eight days. ‘It is as difficult’, says Miss Webster, ‘to impart 
to an actor who lacks it a sense of the clown as it is to give him a 
sense of tragedy, and the latter is easier to trick. If a player is not 
naturally a clown, by birth or long training, the director can do noth- 
ing but load him down with stunts and pieces of business as substitutes, 
and the more one does, the more plodding and disastrous are the 
results.’ It was good luck — and Nazi prodding — that finally pro- 
vided two able comics for the parts of Stephano and Trinculo: George 
Voskovec and Jan Werich come to the New York stage preceded by a 
promising reputation as the Czech equivalent of the Keystone Comedy 
Cops (see Alfred Harding: ‘Six Actor Vignettes’ in THEATRE ARTS, 
April 1937). 

The part of Ariel, with its various demands on beauty of face, sup- 
pleness of form and agility of voice, is another pitfall that has turned 
back more than one hopeful project before it reached the production 
stage. By casting the Norwegian ballerina, Vera Zorina, as Ariel 
(Arnold Moss as Prospero, Frances Heflin as Miranda and Vito 
Christi as her Ferdinand complete the principals), the director has 
met the challenge; but in the process she rounds off an array of ac- 
cents to set the Bard shuddering in his grave. The poet comes to the 
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rescue, however; ‘his verse’, as Miss Webster points out, “imposes 
its own rhythms and patterns on the actors’, and alleviates that aspect 
of accent which is not so much pronunciation as inflection and flow 
of speech. Much more difficult are the problems involved in teaching 
the actors to speak the measured rhythms of Shakespeare’s lines; for 
with the exception of Canada Lee’s brief appearance in the Negro 
Macbeth, Arnold Moss, the Prospero, is the only experienced Shake- 
spearean actor among the principals. 

To Margaret Webster, the character of Prospero represents the 
power-motif in The Tempest. Himself the victim of misused power, he 
comes to discover that his own command of the supernatural arts has 
no value except to lead men to find their salvation within their own 
souls; and so in the end he abjures his magic. To the scholars, who per- 
haps are reading into the text no more than is warranted by history, 
Prospero speaks for the playwright himself. For Shakespeare, like 
Prospero, had commanded magic; and like Prospero he might truly 
have spoken these words towards the close of the drama: 


I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book. 


For The Tempest was Shakespeare’s last complete play. Soon after its 
production he retired to Stratford-on-Avon. And soon after that, 
as if to lend dramatic finality to his departure from London, the Globe 
Theatre — Shakespeare’s Globe — was burned to the ground, carry- 
ing with it his precious manuscripts and all traces that remained of his 
work on the scene of his greatest triumphs. 
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W. Somerset Maugham 


SEWELL STOKES 


HE apocryphal story most often related about Somerset Maugham 

finds the distinguished author and dramatist in gentle argument 
with a friend — the subject of the argument being his own merit as an 
artist. Evidently the friend believes that Maugham does not do him- 
self justice in this respect, and says so; to which criticism the accused 
replies as follows: “Would you rather I wrote books like War and Peace 
and lived in modest comfort — or am I to be allowed to write the pop- 
ular stuff I do, and by it earn the luxury I enjoy?’ The answer to that 
one, of course, is that Maugham couldn’t write books like Tolstoi’s 
masterpiece if he tried; and what is more, nobody is as keenly aware 
of this fact as Maugham himself. It is doubtful if there ever lived a 
man with fewer illusions about his own work; and possibly it is just 
because he never loses an opportunity of indulging in self criticism 
— a habit singularly few authors manage to acquire — that a number 
of professional critics, out of sheer perversity, insist upon elevating 
him to a position in the literary world that is hardly justified by his 
achievements, brilliant as these often are. Indeed, there is a school of 
thought in England that regards Maugham as the Grand Old Man 
of Letters; but against this are numerous admirers of his, who, with the 
best will in the world, can describe him as nothing more than a master 
of magazine fiction. And so it is with Maugham the dramatist. Argu- 
ments about his place in the theatre never cease, despite the fact that 
the subject of the argument has not only given up writing plays, but 
has firmly stated his reason for doing so. 

Unlike those popular dramatists, Henry Arthur Jones and Arthur 
Wing Pinero — both of whom outlived their popularity, and died 
bitterly reproaching a public that dared to find them hopelessly out- 
moded, and quite boring — Maugham gracefully retired from the 
stage in 1933, and since that time has always referred to himself as an 
ex-dramatist. Would it not be kinder, therefore, to respect his wish 
that the plays be allowed to die a natural death, instead of reviving 
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their memory by insisting upon their shortcomings? Much kinder; and 
wiser, too, seeing that none of them — with perhaps two exceptions — 
is likely even to be noticed by historians of the early twentieth-century 
theatre in England. And yet, such a provocative figure has Maugham 
become, largely because of his objective attitude towards his work, 
that a critical estimate of him ought almost certainly to produce im- 
plications whose significance must be of interest, of value, even, to stu- 
dents of the theatre in our time. When writers who have failed to 
master dramatic technique — Henry James and George Moore, for 
example — declare the stage too crude a medium for the interpreta- 
tion of their idea, one does not pay them too much attention. But 
precisely the same declaration, coming from a playwright who has 
been a favorite with audiences for over forty years, is a very different 
matter; and what we ask ourselves, then, is why the author of thirty 
plays, nearly all of them hits, should turn at last with a sigh of relief 
from the workshop that has appeared for so long to be his natural 
home. For it is not even as if Maugham, at the age of sixty, laid aside 
his pen with a tear of regret for the glorious days that were past. Not 
at all. Once he had made up his mind to leave for good the theatre 
that had so richly rewarded him, his feelings were more akin to those 
of a man suddenly released from a long term of imprisonment. Here, 
in his own carefully chosen words, is what amounts to nothing less 
than an expression of gratitude for his deliverance: 

“When for days you have been going through a mountain pass, a 
moment comes when you are sure that after wandering round 
the great mass of rock in front of you, you will come upon the plain; 
but instead you are faced with another huge crag and the weary trail 
continues; surely after this you will see the plain; no; the path winds 
on and another mountain bars your way. And then suddenly it lies 
before you. Your heart exults; there it stretches wide and sunny; the 
oppression of the mountain is lifted from your shoulders and with 
exhilaration you breathe the more spacious air. So I felt when I had 
done my last play. I had won great notoriety and perhaps even a passing 
fame. I might have been satisfied. But there was one thing more I 
wanted to achieve and this it seemed to me I could not hope to reach 
in the drama. Perfection.’ 

To judge a man accurately, one needs some knowledge of his anteced- 
ents; and whereas we are most often denied this in the case of the av- 
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erage citizen, with a professional man, and particularly with a man 
whose profession is the theatre, we have the advantage of dealing 
with someone whose life has been lived more or less in public. This is so 
in Maugham’s case; and we shall not be wasting our time, therefore, 
if before attempting to discover what lesson is to be learned from his 
attitude to the drama, we examine in some detail the experiences 
through which he has passed, and which must in some degree be re- 
sponsible for the conclusions he has come to at the end of a long 
career as a playwright. 

Born exactly seventy years ago, Maugham had what is considered 
an excellent education: King’s School, Canterbury; Heidelberg Uni- 
versity; and St. Thomas’ Hospital — where fora time he was a medical 
student. He was a student at a time when Oscar Wilde’s plays were 
drawing all London, and it is fairly safe to assume that the Irishman’s 
wit, and the brilliant success it was having, had something to do with 
the young man’s decision to give up medicine and become a dramatist 
himself. What is certain is that once he had chosen to devote a part of 
his time to the theatre — the rest he gave to his novels and stories — 
Maugham lost no time in finding out how the trick was done; for a 
trick, and little more than a trick, he believed it to be — and here he 
was again following the Irishman’s example, since Wilde himself is 
alleged to have said that in order to learn the technique of writing for 
the stage, he shut himself up alone for a week-end with the works of 
the most popular French dramatists, and on emerging from his se- 
clusion, knew all that they had to teach him. As it happened, the 
youthful Maugham was even more painstaking than his master, for 
he not only read other people’s plays in an endeavour to discover the 
secret of their success, but even went so far as to copy them out in his 
own hand. This laborious exercise, he told the present writer long 
ago, he found extremely useful as a guide on many points relating to 
dramatic construction. One can believe him. The pity is that more 
aspiring dramatists do not strive as diligently to master their craft. 
If they did, fewer manuscripts whose shapelessness makes them useless 
for stage presentation would litter the offices of the managers. At the 
same time, admirable though this method of self-instruction is, its 
adoption by Maugham in his prentice days at once gives us a clue as to 
what kind of dramatist he started out to be. Unlike Chekhov, Shaw, 
O’Casey and Saroyan — men who preferred to invent their own tech- 
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nique, and by doing so risked failure — he made an obvious bid for suc- 
cess. His ambition was to become a successful playwright; not a 
playwright who might, if chance favoured him, turn out to be asuccess. 
And how well he succeeded in this endeavour was proved in 1908, by 
which time he had four original plays running in London concurrently: 
Lady Frederick, Fack Straw, Mrs. Dot and The Explorer. 

No doubt remains that Maugham, from the start, set himself up 
in business as a playwright. Had he inserted in the newspapers an 
advertisement which read: ‘You want the best plays — I write them!’, 
he would have spoken no less than the truth. A manufacturer of smart 
plays for smart audiences, is what he quickly became; and his specialty 
was what is known as High Comedy. Instinctively, he knew the value 
of an amusing epigram, and if a finished work of his had not a suffi- 
cient number of these, he decorated the manuscript with additional 
ones, as easily as a dressmaker adds sequins to a gown that needs 
brightening up. One can imagine him smiling — less from satisfaction 
at his own brilliance, than from the knowledge that he had the trick 
of getting a stage laugh when he needed it — as he set down such a 
neatly contrived little piece of dialogue as this utterance of Lady 
Frederick’s: ‘I wish I knew how she manages to dress so beautifully. 
It’s one of the injustices of fate that clothes only hang on a woman 
really well when she’s cast every shred of reputation.’ That kind of 
epigram — Wilde and water at its best — had them rolling in the 
aisles around 1908, and indeed for some time to come. Lonsdale did 
very well with it as late as 1925. A laugh for its own sake is always 
popular in the commercial theatre; the trouble with it is that it is 
likely sooner or later to go out of fashion, with the result that what 
once caused merriment comes to cause embarrassment, if not bewilder- 
ment. In time it finds its author out, exposing him for what he is, 
which too often is far from what he appeared once to be. This has 
been Maugham’s experience. He knows it. And the fact leaves him 
unmoved, since it has always been a conviction of his that in any case 
the stage play is merely a reflection of the fashion prevailing at the time 
it is written, and therefore of small account once that fashion has 
changed. Into the validity of this opinion we will look more closely in 
a moment. 

Few managers ever made a mistake in backing Maugham’s plays. 
They dealt with him for years, like customers faithful to the firm 
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whose goods never lose their quality. It was possible even to order a 
particular brand of play from this most accommodating dramatist 
who wasted no time seeking inspiration, but executed the commission 
with promptitude. Charles Frohman once suggested to him a modern 
version of The Taming of the Shrew, and thinking the idea a good one, 
he wrote it. For this play he embroidered a theme that had come to 
him when a companion of his aunt decided to give up her post and 
go to live on her brother’s farm in Canada. While on the farm the ex- 
companion married the hired man, and what the two made of their 
married life became, by the time Maugham had finished with them, 
a play called The Land of Promise. This play, like so many of his oth- 
ers, was a success. And nobody will blame him for that. No, one’s 
quarrel with Maugham — if one quarrels with him at all — is not on 
account of the thirty plays he has contributed to the theatre; we can 
take these or leave them, according to our taste; but on account of his 
oft repeated assertion that the theatre is not a medium in which an 
artist can expect to attain perfection, or anything like perfection. 
He persists in looking on it, quite objectively, as a box of tricks that 
nobody who aims at anything higher than the creation of an amusing 
charade need bother about. Can the theatre as an institution be dis- 
missed as lightly as this? Or must Maugham, for holding such an opin- 
ion, be dismissed himself — as a critic of no consequence whatever? 
The question is not too easily answered; and before investigating it, 
it will be helpful to look once more at the curious career of this the- 
atrical conjuror with whom we have to reckon. 

The kind of comedy that Maugham kept alive for so many years, 
with the dexterity of a juggler keeping a number of balls in the air at 
once, was finally driven from the stage by the arrival in England of 
what can best be described as the ‘domestic drama’. Dodie Smith, 
and her many followers, were largely responsible for this type of harm- 
less entertainment whose characters, unlike Maugham’s svelte and 
witty creatures from Mayfair, resembled in detail the very housewives 
who themselves made up an audience; and who, tired out after a day’s 
shopping, found delight in watching people like themselves wrestling 
with problems that might easily have been their own. It was only to 
be expected that when Miss Smith’s suburban housewives walked on 
the stage, Mr. Maugham’s elegant ladies would walk off. The fashion 
had changed so definitely that any return to the old milieu would 
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have spelled financial disaster. It is true that Maugham had from time 
to time varied his steady output by attempting to write plays with a 
more serious theme, such plays as For Services Rendered and Sheppey; 
but these were out of his usual genre and added nothing to his reputa- 
tion. The fashionable comedy was his line of goods; he was quick to 
note a drastic change in its style, and being by that time weary of it 
anyway, he shut down that department of his business and continued 
with the novels and short stories that had all along kept pace with the 
plays. He had forgotten the theatre almost as soon as the theatre 
might have forgotten him — had he not written two comedies that 
somehow managed to get the better of his well-worn tricks, and in- 
sisted on coming to life in spite of them. The Circle was produced in 
1921, revived with great success in 1931, and in 1944 found a place in 
John Gielgud’s repertory, beside Love for Love and Hamlet. The other 
comedy, Our Betters, first presented in New York, in 1917, and not in 
London until 1923, is generally, and rightly, considered his master- 
piece; and it is likely to make his name known to theatregoers as yet 
unborn. 

It is the belief of some critics — and perhaps of Maugham himself 
— that the best work of which he is capable has gone into his novels. 
If this is so, one cannot avoid the conclusion that their creator is 
capable of achieving little more in literature than he has done in the 
theatre. Exceedingly well written as a number of the novels are, not 
a spark of genius is struck on their pages. For the most part, they are 
feuilletons whose polished style is likely to deceive the average reader 
into praising them beyond their deserts. And why should not the 
average reader prove untrustworthy in his estimate, when profes- 
sional critics are not above making the same mistake? Sir Edmund 
Gosse was human enough to fall into this trap once — when the trap 
was set by no less a master of romantic hocus-pocus than Sir Hall 
Caine. Not that Maugham isn’t a vastly superior writer to the author 
of The Manxman whose novels sold by the million; he very decidedly 
is; what he just fails to do is to take his seat with the giants, just as 
Arnold Bennett failed before him. Even so, Maugham will not escape 
the notice of posterity. His undeniable genius for the creation of 
character in short story form should place him on a pedestal not an 
inch less in height than one occupied by Maupassant. 

What, however, makes Maugham more interesting to students of 
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drama than any of the plays he has published — and the technique of 
these is not inconsiderable — is his dictum on the theatre: that it is 
not a medium in which to strive for the attainment of perfection. And, 
mind you, he adds a rider to this pronouncement of his, which is that 
he excludes plays written i verse. If, he says, a man can express him- 
self in musical prose that lends itself to the actor’s powers of declara- 
tion, then by all means let him unburden his soul in terms of theatrical 
art; but lacking that rare gift, he can expect no more than transitory 
fame. In short, it is Maugham’s contention that the fundamental 
passions of men can only be expressed in words that soar heaven- 
wards; and one takes it that had this gift of lordly language been his, 
great tragedy, instead of flippant comedy, might have claimed him. 
Tragedy, he says, endures; but comedy, being merely a reflection of 
the manners and customs of a period, becomes meaningless when those 
manners and customs have changed. 

To refute his argument that comedy does not endure, what could be 
simpler than to confront him with the works of Sheridan, Congreve 
and Goldsmith? These gay spirits would not, one feels, shake his 
belief in a theory that it has taken him the experience of a lifetime to 
develop. Somewhere — it may be in one of the prefaces to the col- 
lected editions of his plays, or in his autobiography, The Summing Up 
— he has written that most people enjoy revivals of such plays as The 
School for Scandal, She Stoops to Conquer and Love for Love only in the 
sense that they enjoy seeing an object in a museum; and that while to 
see a popular actor in the revival is entertaining, the play, as a play, is 
not greatly enjoyed by an audience for its own sake — though an 
audience, unwilling to admit this stark fact, may unconsciously pre- 
tend otherwise. 

Remembering the handful of plays that have escaped oblivion, 
might there be some truth in this credo of Maugham’s: shocking 
though it may at first appear to lovers of the theatre who have never 
stopped to give it consideration? Each must answer the question for 
himself. Some will agree with Maugham that the theatre is a box of 
tricks, and is used as such by most modern playwrights. Others will 
violently disagree with him. But perhaps, after all, what he means is 
that our theatre lacks the poets who might make it so much greater 
than it is, if only they would give their time to it. And none, surely, 
will contradict him on that point. 
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NATIONAL VELVET, Mickey Rooney up 


G.t. film critic, after sitting through what he graphically described as a ‘genuine, 14-carat 
A\ stinkeroo’, wrote in with this suggestion: ‘When somebody gets an idea for a movie 
like that, they should give him a certificate to that effect and put the money into war bonds.’ 
In this way the films would be doing something for the war effort and the war, by indirec- 
tion, for the films. It seems a good suggestion, and we pass it along for what it’s worth. 

Actually, and quite in earnest, the war effort has done bountiful service for films, more 
than can possibly be computed with battles still raging near at hand. It has provided the 
moviemakers with epic stories, and the opportunity to tell them; it has handed them mag- 
nificent visual material, and the training to record it; it has given them gallant and touching 
and humorous episodes out of real life, and an eager audience w aiting. The best of the 
armed forces’ war films are fulfilling the highest functions of motion pictures. When the 
critics who add up the sum of the season in Ten-Best Lists make such pictures as ./itack 
The Battle for New Britain) and Memphis Belle ineligible for their year-end laurels, they 
arbitrarily lower their standards by lopping off the heads of the likeliest candidates of all. 

Recent months have brought few additions to the current war record on film. From Great 
Britain came /’-7, The Robot Bombé, capturing some of the horrors of the buzz-bomb attacks, 
and some of the heroic measures that stopped them. In this country the Warners released 
Beachhead to Berlin, the Coast Guard short of the Normandy invasion, photographed in 
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Roger Livesey as Colonel Blimp 
Technicolor and adding some dramatic sequences but no salient facts or comments to the 
excellent D-Day record already made by the Army and Navy. Meanwhile the Navy prom- — f 
ised early release for The Fighting Ladv, lite-story of an aircraft carrier in the Pacific wars. 
Bridging the gap between war and peace (three wars and two peaces, in fact) and between 
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Gregory Peck in THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


documentary and story films, is Co/one/ Blimp, which comes from England after several 
years of success over there. Michael Powell’s and Emeric Pressburger’s motion- picture 
nosegay in memory of the blundering and outdated but not entirely ungallant or unlovable 
John Bull character created by cartoonist David Low, comes to this country somewhat 
shortened from the lengthy original. The essence remains, however, distilled in the delight- 
ful performance of Roger Liv esey, who will be remembered here for his part in the pleasant 
proceedings of Storm over Patsy, and with Ruth Gordon in The Country /Vife. 

On this side of the ocean, one of the most appealing film events of the season was Clarence 
Brown’s National Velvet. A tender Technicolor tribute to the glories of folly on a grand 
scale, it boasted a breathtaking horserace as well as rew arding performances by Mic key 
Rooney, Elizabeth Taylor, Jackie Jenkins, as the younger, and Donald Crisp and Anne 
Revere, as the older, generations. Rich performances, too, were the chief pleasures of Kevs 
of the Kingdom, Twentieth Century-Fox’s reverent but overlong film of the A. J. Cronin 
novel. Gregory Peck as the priest w hose story it tells, Thomas Mitchell and Edmund Gwenn 
were among the actors who played with w armth and the saving grace of humor. 















































French Theatre, 1940-44 
HENRIETTE PIERROT 


This article is compiled by our English editor from notes by 
Mlle. Pierrot, a member of the Editorial Staff of Le Franc-Tireur. 
— The Editors. 


7 history of our stage under the Occupation is a succession of 
paradoxes. For instance, the theatre itself became almost im- 
mediately an escapist symbol. It was trusted by the public while the 
movies were generally mistrusted; the stage being considered as a 
vehicle of small and independent art, and the screen as an instrument 
of large and propagandist domination. The Germans paid much 
attention to the movie industry and, with certain notable exceptions, 
created their own films with French collaborationist help (sometimes 
given unconsciously), and imposed their own quota of newsreels on 
every showing. They considered that the drama, by comparison, could 
safely be left alone or effectively controlled by the censorship of the 
military authorities. 

In practice, the invaders did much themselves to encourage a 
theatre boom, for German officers and men were quick to discover the 
uses of playgoing as a means of learning French. The classical plays 
were visited by huge organized parties for this purpose, but Germans 
infiltrated everywhere, even into the little theatres off the boulevards 
where the pre-war producers like Dullin, Baty and others had done 
their best work. 

Yet the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt under Dullin’s new direction 
had to change its name to Théatre de la Cité because the name of a 
Jewess would offend the cultural audience from the Reich. The most 
Parisian of dramatists like Tristan Bernard, men who had long ago 
forgotten their ‘race’, were suddenly put on the proscribed list and 
forbidden to have their works performed. 

On the other hand, the subversive work of Shaw received full ap- 
proval because as an Irishman he exposed the character of the hypo- 
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critical English; and Saint oan was particularly favored on this 
ground. 

No special attempt was made to get modern German plays trans- 
lated and performed on the French stage, though several companies 
gave short seasons of Schiller, Lessing and others in the original 
for the benefit of the troops and any French audiences that might be 
interested. The only international feature consisted of the Ballet 
evenings at the Opéra under the direction of Serge Lifar. 

With all contemporary writing subjected to the racial test as well 
as military or administrative censorship, the main questions soon be- 
came these: could the stage continue to live by classics alone, or could 
dramatists contrive to outwit the powers by treating contemporary 
themes under the mask of history or myth? 

Jean Giraudoux had shown the way in this latter respect for many 
years before the war; in fact his most successful comedies had cloaked 
their modernity in the forms (which became the fashions) of Greek 
legend. He died in mysterious circumstances without adding much to 
his work for the theatre, but the idea of a ‘dream of allusion’ persisted 
and was developed by a number of writers, some of them new. 

Thus at one time under the Occupation three plays with the title 
of Antigone were to be seen. You will remember that Antigone was al- 
ways a rebel, though her defiance of authority takes various shapes in 
drama. Sophocles makes her defy her uncle Creon and perform the 
last honors to her brother Polyneices, fallen in single combat; for this 
she is entombed in the family vault where she hangs herself, and her 
betrothed, Haemon, Creon’s own son, stabs himself beside her corpse. 
The Sophoclean play was of course one of those to be performed in 
Paris. Another was a sixteenth-century drama adapted for the actress 
Marcelle Tassencourt. But the most striking, certainly, was the play 
by Jean Anhouilh, an Antigone in modern evening dress, black and 
white, without scenery and with a narrator. The twist of this drama 
lay in its implied criticism of the heroine’s revolt and perhaps of revolt 
in general, so that it was called une piece d’abandon and regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as a fatalist answer to the resistance movement. 
Here Monelle Valentine was the tragedienne. There was certainly no 
lack of opportunity for tragic talent during these years. The public, 
though ready at any time to acclaim a satirical line at the expense of 
the invader, and often disposed to laugh outright at his own puzzle- 
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ment over a scene or a situation of hidden topicality, was still readier 
to consign its own suffering to the artist’s hands and to accept the 
stricter form of purging by pity and terror. 

In the more direct tradition of Giraudoux was Georges Neveu’s 
Le Retour de Thesée, at the Mathurins, with Raymond Rouleau as 
producer and leading actor. In classical tragedy, Corneille’s Cinna 
offered more parallels and allusions than any other play. It was not 
difficult to get new verse-plays performed, and several of these, in- 
cluding La Reine Morte by Henry de Montherlant, reached the stage 
of the Comédie Francaise. Jean Giono, who had been one of the drama- 
tists of the Compagnie des Quinze, had a run of some years with Le 
Bout de la Route at a small theatre in the Latin Quarter. The perennial 
Cécile Sorel appeared in a play called Le Roi Cristine (Christina of 
Sweden). Jean Cocteau, who has been politically suspect, brought out 
Renaud et Armide in classical verse-form, with impressive scenery by 
Christian Bérard. The Roumanian actress Alice Cocea, as directress 
of the Ambassadeurs, became noted for the richness of her productions, 
including a modern version of Don Fuan and a Flemish piece in the 
style and period of the Kermesse by Crommelynck. Sacha Guitry 
flourished as usual with N’Ecoutez Pas, Mesdames; his supposed col- 
laboration was put down mainly to snobbery by those who knew him 
best, and he is said to have done more than one good turn in inter- 
ceding for Jewish fellow-dramatists. At the Cirque d’Hiver, the 
Fratellinis defied time, war and authority together. La Dame aux 
Camélias was revived with Edwige Feuillére for more than a year, 
and the tears of Paris duly flowed. 

The reopening of the Vieux Colombier in 1943 was significant. 
This little theatre remained faithful to the Copeau tradition in its 
choice of Les Fourberies de Scapin as one of the opening plays, and 
also in the establishment of a school of acting and stagecraft. But it 
was soon clear that new dramatists would be rallied by such a stage, 
and perhaps the foremost of them is J. P. Sartre, known as a professor 
of philosophy, the sponsor of existentialisme and the author of novels 
in a manner that caused him to be grouped with Céline. Sartre’s first 
play, Les Mouches, on the theme of the Furies, had been seen at the 
Cité. His second, Huis-Clos, having for its characters a group of ar- 
rivals in hell, became one of the challenging dramas of the Colombier. 

Albert Camus, who also had been novelist and metaphysician, is 
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more closely linked with the resistance movement. His play Le Ma/len- 
tendu, with Marie Casares, may have been stronger in morale than any- 
thing else, but much is expected from his Caligula, which follows. One 
of the few playwrights known before the war and still performed under 
the Occupation was the French-Flemish Crommelynck, who produced 
Léona with Alice Cocea and Le Triomphe de Don Fuan with Claude- 
André Puget. Claudel’s Les Souliers de Satin was given some perform- 
ances by a director of talent, Jean-Louis Vaudroyer. Jean Sarment 
became administrator of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Outside Paris, the Théatre des Quatre-Saisons made a long tour 
with Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes, and Lyons was a centre of dramatic 
activity as long as it stood in the unoccupied zone. A good many 
artists and writers had rallied to the city either as voluntary emigrants 
or refugees. For the country as a whole, a Comité de Libération Na- 
tionale du Théatre, with André Luguet at its head, has been entrusted 
with the task of insuring present integrity rather than investigating 
errors of the past. This latter form of purging has been carried out 
thoroughly and well by the public, which returned enthusiastically 
to the theatres even in the summer days of 1944 when no lighting was 
available other than that which reached the stages through open 
roofs; even that of the Théatre de Dix Heures which had moved the 
hands of its clock back to eight, making no further comment on 


war or curfew. 
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Un An de Thééire 





DECOR OF FRANCE: Above, design by André Barsacq for Sylvie et le 
fantéme at the Théatre de |’Atelier, April 1942. Below, Raymond Faure’s 
set for La Ville Morte, presented at the Theatre de l’Oeuvre in June 1942. 
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RED ROCKS AUDITORIUM 


‘Few tenants are worthy of a monument. God, for one, is, though He be 
poorly served today. After Him, in our democracy, come the people them- 
selves, in political, social or cultural assembly. . . .’ With these words 
George Howe, Deputy Commissioner for Design and Construc tion, Public 
Buildings Administration, Federal Works Agency, launched an stenck i in the 


pages of the Magazine of Art (October 1944) against the fashion of the 


monumental for monument’s sake. Red Rocks Auditorium, designed by 
Burnham Hoyt, is one of the few exz imples given by Mr. Howe of arc hitec- 
ture on the grand scale worthy of its function. The rhythmic plunge of rock 
strata, enclosing the natural amphitheatre, draws the eye toward the stage. 
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INCA AMPHITHEATRE CUZCO. PERU 





In the Andes, 1.4,009 feet above the sea, are the ruins of Cuzco, ancient capi- 

tal of the Inca Empire. Here the remains of pre-Columbian civilization lie 

ADO open to a brilliant sky, ringed by mountain peaks which make the monu 

ments, the palaces, even this sweeping curve of the amphitheatre, seem tiny 

and forlorn. The seats of Cuzco Amphitheatre, carved from rock, once held 

an audience of vassal kings; the stone pl: itform saw sacrifices to the sun, the 

moon, the seasons. The ‘ dancing space’, reminiscent of the Grecian temple- 

chewine where European drama was come, probably served as a ceremonial : 

parade ground for processions celebrating, among other: cosmic calendar 1 

events, the summer and winter solstice, when priests offered human and 

animal sacrifices with daggers of jade and gold. Concerning these ancient 

architects and builders of the southern continent, Michel de Montaigne 

wrote in 1588 of ‘the astonishing magnificence of the cities of Cuzco and 

Mexico, and, amongst many other things, the garden of the king, where all 

the trees, fruits and plants, according to the order and stature they have ina 

yarden, were excellently formed in gold as, in his cabinet, were all the ani- 
mals bred upon his territory and its seas. 
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ETCHING BY JOSEPH URBAN 


The Ziegfeld Theatre, designed in 1926 by Joseph Urban, is one of New 
York’s most function: illy laid out pl: 1yhouses; even the front of the building 
is planned to serve as a ‘poster, ’ advertising the gay theatre-fare within. Re- 
cently ‘rescued’ from motion pictures by Billy Rose, it houses his mammoth 
Seven Lively Arts and is one of the few Broadway houses with sufficient 
stage space for a spectacle. Other reclaimed Manhattan theatres are the 
Century near Fifty-Ninth Street and the International on Columbus Circle. 

















Broadway’s Procrustean Bed 


WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


F you mark the theatres of New York on a map with black dots the 
I result looks as though you had held a shotgun at close range, 
aimed at Longacre Square, and let fly. A few scattered shot fall below 
Forty-Second Street, some spatter up nearly to Columbus Circle, but 
the centre of the charge is in two blocks of two streets: Forty-Fourth 
and Forty-Fifth, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues. 

That tiny section of ‘Manhattan’s swarming rock’ is the physical 
home of the American theatre. It is a very uncomfortable resting 
place, for year in and year out it acts as a Procrustean bed. The 
inflexible demands of high return on a small piece of ground make it 
impossible to show plays that are not smash hits. They rule out the 
experimental theatre entirely, have made repertory a thing of the 
past, and prevent the development of new designers, directors and 
playwrights — sorely needed by the commercial theatre itself. Even in 
boom times like the present, the physical limitations of the Broadway 
theatres crush an abundance of plays and actors into a small area, with 
more shows waiting on the road or in warehouses than can ever open 
on time, in spite of the high mortality rate of new ventures. Broadway 
is in the strange position of standing on its own neck. Millions can be 
made from the successful, commercial theatre, and will be made some- 
day. The chief obstacle is the construction of the theatres in which 
producers and owners now make thousands on hits and drop more 
thousands on flops. 

In all New York there are only some seventy-five legitimate 


theatres. They stand on plots as expensive as any land in the world . 
that doesn’t have gold or oil under its surface. And each theatre was 
built to house only hit shows! This seems absurd, even for boom times, 
but it is a matter of hard cash. A theatre must earn, during its limited @: 
period of use — three hours a day, six days a week, a few months a » 
year — what other properties all around it make on the basis of a 
twenty-four hour, three hundred sixty-five day rental. ve 
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If you would see downtrodden and maltreated little bits of real 
estate, walk down Forty-Fourth Street to Eighth Avenue, turn north, 
and walk back on Forty-Fifth. Wedged in between towering office 
buildings and hotels are the theatres, timidly occupying small plots. 
You can almost hear the tax metre ticking away under them. They 
can hold up their heads and show a profit only when they harbor a 
show that is a sell-out. And that means never more than one out of 
every four shows produced. In lean times the owners speculate on 
hits or let the houses stay dark. And to open a dark house, which has 
stood rotting for a year, runs into $50,000 just for cleaning and 
renovating. 

This hodge-podge of theatres was built between 1905 and 1920. 
Many of them were jerry-built on a competitive bid basis. Broadway 
audiences have come to expect seats with inadequate knee-room, 
acoustical dead spots and lobbies so small that entre-acte cigarettes 
are consumed in the street amid the winter’s blasts and the honks of 
irate cabdrivers. 

And all of these conditions are now completely unnecessary! 

On your sidewalk survey of the American drama, look south, when 
you get to Seventh Avenue, to the Paramount building, towering 
above the Paramount Theatre. When you stroll to Sixth Avenue, look 
north. There, over the Music Hall, Radio City soars into the heavens. 
Those two enormous theatres, operating from early morning to mid- 
night, seven days a week, still have a mountain of office space around 
their auditoriums further to utilize the land on which they rest. And 
under the new building code, for which THEATRE ARTS campaigned so 
successfully in 1935, a legitimate theatre can be housed in the same 
sort of structure. You could buy an old theatre, tear it down and put 
up a small office building, hotel or apartment house with a theatre on 
its ground floor. In the case of hotels this takes care of the casual 
customers automatically. Some of your audience would not even have 
to put on wraps for an evening at the play! 

If you try to find out just why this has not been done, or if it will 
be done when building starts again after Victory, you get a different 
set of answers, depending on what niche your informant occupies in 
showbusiness. 

The old-line theatre owner says flatly: ‘We're not going to build 
any new ones. Too many theatres as it is — more than enough to 
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house the hit shows and there are few enough of those. People will 
come in to see a good show even if the theatre is a little old. We have 
to provide for the lean years — we’re not in this business for our 
health.’ This leaves you wondering if he is not thousands wise and 
millions foolish. 

Ask a veteran theatre manager, and he admits things are bad but 
he says, ‘We can fix up the old ones. You can brighten up the lounges 
and make the dressing-rooms comfortable for the actors. One theatre 
got permission to roof over the side court where the exits are and the 
customers can step out there to smoke. Another one beats the re- 
strictions against having a bar in a theatre. It’s right next door toa 
nice bar and they simply cut a door through from the lobby. Of course, 
that’s an exceptional break. Most of the audiences have to stay dry.’ 

Ask him what are the chances of the theatre’s breaking out of the 
imprisoning confines of The District and he has several objections: 
“It will never work except for a hit show. You might open a show on 
Broadway and then, if it clicked, move it out a little ways and 
people will still want to see it. But it’s got to be a real hit. And another 
thing — if it has a long run there’s going to come a time when you'll 
need the “drop in” trade — the folks who get through with dinner 
and then start walking, finding out what show they can get seats for. 
That doesn’t mean very much income but it’s steady — you can 
count on it. Then, off the beaten track, you lose the psychological 
advertising — people get used to seeing the display blow-ups outside 
a theatre by walking past on their way to other shows. Sooner or later 
they’ll come in and see what you’ve got. You have to consider all 
these angles. No — I don’t think it’s practical to scatter the theatres. 
Even where the land is cheaper.’ 

To this there is only one answer: the theatres started on the 
Bowery. They are now up to Forty-Eighth Street. How did they get 
there? In our grandparents’ day Fourteenth Street was the Great 
White Way. The theatres follow the shopping centre up town and 
they move slowly but they move — are moved by builders and owners 
with vision and belief in the theatre itself. 

The architect takes the opposite view. He looks up from his draw- 
ing board, on which a community theatre for a progressive mid- 
Western city is taking form: scientifically figured sight-lines, comfort- 
able seats, roomy work-space and scene docks, experimental theatre in 
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conjunction. ‘Broadway is impossible’, he says dryly, ‘as it stands. 
With the new zoning laws in preparation to beautify the city, you can 
only build on sixty-five percent of your plot. That rules out theatres, 
as they are built today. You need every inch to pay taxes and upkeep. 
The only answer is, scatter the theatres. People would go as far north 
as Eighty-Sixth Street to see a good play. Particularly if there were a 
restaurant in the same building where they could have dinner. And 
now you can build a theatre with a restaurant in it. But you’ll have to 
educate property owners that a theatre doesn’t have to be a wild 
gamble — not any more, under the new code.’ 

The actor says: ‘I figure I’m playing in a modern theatre if it only 
has mice instead of rats. And as for sight-lines — be good to the 
cramped and neck-stretching audiences you meet on the way up — 
because they’Il still be there when you get to the top. Another thing — 
the actor who shares a sandwich in a drugstore is wondering when 
some show is going to open with him in it. The same actor, two or 
three years later, eating in Sardi’s, may be wondering when the damn 
thing is going to close. Long runs are murder, every day except pay- 
day. But repertory is only a dream — on Broadway. The way the 
playhouses are mashed in together there isn’t stage space for many 
single shows, much less for repertory. Yet repertory is what every 
actor prays for. They’re doing it in London — the Old Vic and the 
Haymarket outfits are packing them in. Servicemen on fortnight fur- 
loughs can see a whole season of theatre in two weeks. Think what it 
would mean to the visitors to New York if we had three good reper- 
tory companies! But the London theatres have space. And the new 
theatres over there will have even more. London’s blitz at least got 
rid of lots of the old rat-traps. But Broadway?’ 

Last comes a young, enthusiastic scene designer, just out of uni- 
form and eager to get started: ‘The designers will do a lot to achieve a 
new theatre. They’ve always hammered at the shell of the old from 
inside. Now the sound film has made acoustics an exact science and 
the new building code has blasted open a great vista for theatre de- 
sign. I can see the theatre of the future as a great social institution, 
where an evening is a social event. Away from the hub of Times 
Square, somewhere in a short subway ride of it, will rise an apartment 
house, or a hotel — a dynamic cube or a pyramid of set-backs against 
the sky. It houses a good restaurant, an art gallery, a lecture hall per- 
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haps. And, of course, a legitimate theatre. This theatre is air-condi- 
tioned inexpensively — no primitive ice-box cooling system — because 
it is part of a building that is in use twenty-four hours a day. I see its 
stage visible from every seat in the house, its acoustics so perfect that a 
whisper can carry to the last balcony row. Beam lighting takes the 
place of foots. Wagon stages, with plenty of room to move in, make 
scene shifting a matter of seconds. Given such a theatre, which will 
not demand a hit show, a musical or a spectacle to pay its taxes, and 
you will raise a whole generation of playwrights, designers, actors, 
directors and architects. What we need are owners — or corporation 
directors — with vision and some real theatre in their souls who can 
find the money such a building will cost. They’ll get it back. And 
build a new American drama in the process. But hardly on Times 
Square. Outside of New York, certainly. But not on Broadway.’ 

In spite of these opinions, the picture is not a dark one, even for 
New York theatrelovers. Theatre building is in the air. The men who 
come home after Victory are going to do the building, the planning, 
the dreaming. The theatres they make will be filled with plays they 
will write, interpreted by actors who will find their way to the theatre 
when there is a theatre for their souls to live in. 

As an indication of the coming boom in theatre building, here is a 
straw in the wind: in 1935 THEATRE ARTS published the only book now 
available on an important subject — Architecture for the New Theatre. 
The sale was slow but steady. In the last few months, however, orders 
have started to pour in from all over the United States and Canada. 
They come from civic committees, colleges, people who want a com- 
munity theatre in their town, people who want to build the theatres of 
the future. 

The backers will be found where the enthusiasm clears the way. 
Some of these theatres will be built near New York City. And as the 
giant metropolis grows, perhaps its outlying ‘cities’ — Bay Ridge, 
Astoria, Jackson Heights — may have theatres that are community 
centres as well. 

Rumor has it that property is changing hands right in the centre 
of the fossil shell of American drama — on Sixth Avenue between 
Forty-Fourth and Fifty-Second streets. Possibly the build-a-new- 
theatre-for-the-future movement may even invade . . . (better speak 
a little softer) . . . Broadway. 
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Thunderbird Dance 


Native North American Theatre 


ALICE HENSON ERNST 


son northwest coast of America, rugged and mysterious, has been 
native land to legendary fugitives, even before Paul Bunyan. 
Whether secular or half-divine in nature, they are makers of theatre — 
protagonists all — as is the continent which shelters them. To an older 
world the twilight of the gods may be accomplished fact; upon a 
younger shore, half-hewn, deity has not yet ceased to trouble the 
mold, intent upon its ancient business of creation. The northern 
America, vast and sprawling, retains a veil of mystery that hides a 
stubborn god or two, escaped from the machine. 

The older gods were so predominantly nature gods that the fact 
scarcely needs mention. In his solitary approach to some misty deity 
(demons in their reverse aspect) the primitive dancer liked to feel the 
good earth beneath his feet, and to have a backdrop of sky or forest or 
mountain. Whether his naive dance (often half prayer) aimed to soothe 
some angry deity (and thus avert disaster), to sue for greater personal 
power, or rapturously to thank some august ‘spirit’ for benefits re- 


At the top of the page is Thunderbird, accompanied by Lightning Fish, and holding in his 
talons a whale, as drawn by the Makahs of Cape Flattery, Washington. 
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THUNDERBIRD DANCE 


ceived, the hidden ‘ power’ he addressed lived most often conveniently 
at hand — usually within the neighboring forest or sky or mountain — 
within praying distance at least. For these ancient gods were terrible 
gods. With a single glance they could slay. Toward them, in self-de- 
fense, the awed mortal made that mystic and potent bodily gesture 
which, repeated at need, became ritual. So, too, in those rapt group 
celebrations of spring or harvest, an attentive ‘god’ was addressed, 
somewhere back of the cloudy scene. Gods and ritual and theatre have 
always been closely entwined. 

What more primal than a god of storm, riding the wind and clouds, 
with lightning as his glance and thunder as his voice? In this newer 
continent he is more grotesque in form than his older, neater prede- 
cessors, Zeus or Thor; he has become vast, inchoate, with a quality of 
soaring that marks his more secular kinsman, the American eagle. 
Thunderbird by now is well oriented among the sources of native 
American art, whether of brush or mallet. His ‘dance’ is less well 
known, perhaps because the people to whom he is an active deity live 
far afield. Yet the current passion for national ‘roots’, for what is 
most deeply our own by heritage, gathers its sources where found: in 
this case from a people who antedated by centuries our own arrival 
upon the North American scene. 

Crude representations of a winged Thunder deity have been found 
scattered the length and breadth of the continent from Mexico to 
Prince William Sound. He is, in fact, as pointed out by ethnologists, 
one of those puzzling links which bind western American nations into a 
mystic partnership. A carving of the bird has been recorded from the 
Diomede Islands, in Bering Strait. On the Mexican plateau, far to the 
south, vanished races pictured him, whether or not they danced before 
him. Some Pan-American flight carried him to Brazil, and a few old- 
world lands (Siam and South Africa) have their own related ‘Thunder- 
birds’. Mainly, though, his vast wings hover over the North American 
scene, and most intensely above a few places along its rugged shore- 
line. Though some scattered plains peoples, as the Algonquins, men- 
tion Thunderbird, by them he is confused with a great power animat- 
ing all natural forms; source of whatever is mysterious and beyond 
human experience (Wa-kon-tah), or with the lesser Eagle. Inland, no 
specific ritual marks his cult; in no way does he dominate the scene. 
Only where his restless wings may find full scope do the beat of those 
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stormy pinions, the scream of his angry whistle, betoken personified 
force. 

In its original setting, the Thunderbird dance belonged in a com- 
plete secret-society ritual which honored this fabulous creature as its 
patron spirit. Later, dramatized by an impressive mask and brilliant 
costume, it came into popular use as a ‘welcoming’ dance for festival 
occasions. Nowadays, its early meaning largely obscured, it remains 
high favorite among trained dancers, though mainly for exhibition 
purposes. 

Traditional home of the dance is a windswept spine of coast coun- 
try ribbing the upper west shore of Vancouver Island, and known to 
mariners, because of its many wrecks, as the ‘graveyard of the Pacific’. 
Stormbound explorers, seeking haven within Nootka Sound, noted 
among certain bizarre masked dances a fluent offering designed to 
honor-and-placate that deity whose movements were believed to 
cause these devastating storms. Lower down the coast, other masked 
dances honored Wolf, Bear and a few chosen ‘spirits’ of mingled ani- 
mal, bird or human traits — semi-divine in origin as were the ancient 
Egyptian deities, but on these shores grown more gargantuan, more 
grotesque. Here, too, along this stormy strip of coast, Thunderbird 
took on those special traits which have made him unique among 
symbols of American art; namely, his association with the whale, 
which he here hunts and uses for food. 


The coast dweller, naively mystic, believed the thunder to be 
caused by the impact of an immense whale — or whales — dropped 
into the sea by a gigantic bird who later carried his prey into the 
mountains for food. The beat of his strong wings caused the wind; the 
lightning flashes were the glance of his angry eyes, or those of the 
Lightning-Fish, a swordlike creature with which the whale was trans- 
fixed, and which Thunderbird wore as his belt. So huge was this bird 
that he easily carried four whales at a time; one grasped in his talons, 
one snugly wrapped in his tail, and one in either dorsal fin. The billow- 
ing imagination of the region which fathered many a classic ‘tall tale’ 
added, in some places (among the Bella Coolas) a lake on the crea- 
ture’s back to account for the heavy rains so often accompanying these 
storms. The shrill wail of the wind was his angry whistle. Only when 
he had carried away enough whales for food did the storm die down. 
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Much ‘good theatre’ marked a performance of the Thunderbird 
dance as given by its creators, in its ritual setting among the winter 
dances. Sound effects were startling, the roar of thunder being re- 
produced by the rolling of large stones within a wooden box offstage. 
A heavy drumming from wooden sticks in the hands of the audience, 
seated four-square about the dance floor, swelled this still further, at 
certain intervals. Visual effects were no less spectacular. Even occa- 
sional flashes of lightning became realistic, by means known only to 
the manipulators of the masked dance-drama. Packed with ‘surprises’ 
for the audience, from startling masks, costumes or cleverly hidden 
‘props’, the ‘secrets’ transmitted to initiates were in part carefully 
guarded details for obtaining the special dramatic effects needed in 
the semi-public productions. 

To the sound of drumming, and at the head of a brilliant procession 
of masked dancers, the Thunderbird mask took over the dancing floor. 
Next to him, with sinuous steps, danced Lightning-Fish, followed by 
other actors masked to personate Owl (a rival of Thunderbird), the 
Mountain and an attendant Raindrop. The northwest dances, strongly 
mimetic throughout, seasoned dignity with humor; and some minor 
mask, such as Rabbit, often trailed the more sombre gods. But 
Thunderbird lorded the scene not only by virtue of his crested might 
as the storm deity but also as a symbol of the courage and endurance 
of the coast dwellers themselves, in their daring pursuit of the leviathan 
in their puny, man-made craft. The dance belonged only in a few 
chieftain families, legend stating that a mighty ancestor of these ‘had 
been given a Thunderbird to hunt whales with’. The mask aimed to 
portray a fabulous creature of enormous size, crested, and with rain- 
bow wings. Carved with skill and imagination, it was often richly 
adorned. Magic dwelt therein, and as worn upon the dancer’s head it 
was believed to invest the wearer, for the moment, with the super- 
human power of its prototype. For common dancing wear it often 
shrank to smaller size, but can be recognized by its crest and by a beak 
longer and more curved than that of Eagle. Earlier, huge paintings in 
color of the fabulous bird were placed high upon the house-fronts of 
those chiefs who inherited it as crest. Impressive carvings of the same 
creature served both as houseposts or as memorials to departed super- 
chiefs. 

To ‘become a Thunderbird’ was to rate as superman. 
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The modern fragment of the Thunderbird dance, still much alive 
in the northwest, is a fluent and graceful re-creation of a bird’s move- 
ments in that poised moment when, the storm over, he settles himself 
for brief rest. From its earlier appropriate use in welcoming distin- 
guished guests has survived the unique mask, with its flying topknot 
of white feathers. This helped make it visible to visitors arriving by 
sea, when staged, according to custom, upon the (then) flat roof of the 
host’s house. Its pattern of movement has changed little, remaining 
much the same along the entire coast. Some of its primal pomp has 
weathered away, and the masked companions of the storm-deity — 
the Owl, the Raindrop and the Lightning-Fish — now dance with him 
only on rare and festival occasions. Mostly it is given by two dancers, 
man and woman, after the accepted fashion of the Nootkan ritual, 
which carved two masks, male and female, for each important creature 
represented in their dance. A black facial make-up (from soft cedar 
ash) worn on cheek and chin, marks it as one of the ‘black’ or sacred 
dances devoted to a god, as distinguished from the lighter ‘red’ or 
secular dances done only for amusement. The dancing-blanket, worn 
cross-wise over the shoulders, was also black, though nowadays a 
bolder garb of eye-smiting red, adorned with applied designs repre- 
senting whatever mythical coast spirit formed the crest of the dancer’s 
family, is often worn. 

Underlaid, as always, by heavy drumming, its pattern of move- 
ment falls into two parts. An initial, quick staccato beating of sticks 
in the hands of spectators soon gives way to a performance by skilled 
drummers, and this, except for a soundless pause marking an inter- 
mission, is continuous. Against the restless insistence of this rhythmic 
background — a steady downbeat resembling the modern ‘boogy- 
woogy’, and suggestive of hidden power — the quiet poise of arm and 
body movements becomes more effective. 

The two dancers first circle slowly opposite each other, like two 
great birds wheeling from restless flight into a sheltering nest. Poised 
wings are suggested by elbows slightly outspread beneath the blanket; 
the foot movements are the mincing tread of a large bird within a 
constricted space. The gestures throughout the first half are identical 
for both performers, and are traditional. Certain details of production 
may vary slightly along the coast; for example, in the upper Nootkan 
country, the dance may be given solo by a male dancer who rises from 
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KWAKIUTL mask from Cape Mudge, Vancouver Island, British Columbia 


THUNDERBIRD DANCE MASKS 


MAKAH mask, shown at 
right, comes from Neah Bay, 
Washington, and is a particu 
larly fine specimen. The painted 
eve has a brilliance imparted 
toit by the sweep of the design 
which carries throughout a 
feeling of action and power. 
The knob at the top is stuck 
full of fresh white eagle teath- 
ers at every performance. 











Courtesy Alice Henson Ernst 











TOTEM POLE at Alert Bay, Vancouver Island, B. C. shows Thunderbird 
in all his glory of high crest and rainbow wings. While Amerindians in other 
sections of the continent hunted bison, moose and grizzly, the Northwest 
set out after whale; their bird deity symbolized daring and endurance. 




















THUNDERBIRD DANCE 


a whirl of hemlock boughs held by women dancers, these later assisting 
in sound effects. When done ceremonially, each progressive stage of 
the dance is repeated four times, four being the Nootkan mystic 
number. The more modern Makahs, in the lower coast country along 
Cape Flattery, however, with keen dramatic sense present a briefer 
and more fluent version, highly effective as to pantomime, which 
often brings first rating in their dancing exhibitions. In some places, 
wing movements are accentuated by long eagle feathers worn along 
the arms. 

The final half of the dance recreates the majestic stirrings of the 
Thunder-deity within his nest: ‘like a bird when he wants to go to 
sleep’, the Nootkans say. The wide sweep of lifting wings as he half 
rises, as though again to fly; his slow gaze over the horizon; his shrill 
whistling cry; his final sinking to rest are ably pantomimed. A small 
whistle, concealed in the dancer’s mouth, gives realism to the bird’s 
cry. In portrayal of wing movements, the dancer’s arms are spread 
wide, first with left hand high and right hand down; then vice versa. 
This is repeated four times, twice on each side. The general direction 
of the dance, traditionally, is from left to right, or counter-clockwise, 
as in many of the ritual dances, though the dancer himself rotates in 
the opposite direction. Finally, the prescribed movement ended, the 
performers turn completely around (from right to left) once; then, as 
though folding tired wings, sink to a brooding rest — Thunderbird 
sleeps. 

The genius of this coast country, bred from wedded sea and moun- 
tain, finds apt expression in such winged movement: the eagle, the 
gull — even the rarer albatross — no less than the dark bird of storm, 
bespeak its restless, untried power. And now as yesterday, the coast- 
dweller discerns, far beyond wind and wave, creative deity — Wings 
over the northwest, truly. 
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ACTORS IN THEIR 
QUALITY 


The Craft of Comedy, correspond- 
ence between Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard. Frederick Mul- 
ler, Lid., London: 5s. These 
Were Actors, selected and annotated 
by Fames Agate. Hutchinson & 
Co., Lid., London: 10/6. 

wo Books on the illusive art of 

the actor have come from Eng- 
land recently: one discusses the tech- 
nique of comedy from the actor’s 
viewpoint, the other attacks the sub- 
ject from across the footlights. Both 
are delightful new additions to the 
very limited number of stimulating 
books on acting. In the first slim vol- 
ume two experienced practitioners of 
the craft discuss some of its funda- 
mental, as well as some of its super- 
ficial elements. Athene Seyler, a 
comedienne of mark in the English 
theatre, and Stephen Haggard, the 
brilliant young actor whose death in 
active service is one of the theatre’s 
grave losses, carry on a spirited inter- 
change of letters on the subject of 
comedy technique. Ostensibly Mr. 
Haggard is coaching a young amateur 
and calls upon Miss Seyler for help in 
advising the neophyte. Actually the 
book is a series of discussions on com- 
edy points and is most engaging when 
the young ‘Mr. Eager’ is forgotten 
and Miss Seyler and Mr. Haggard ex- 
change good theatre talk on meanings 
and methods. ‘What, then, is at the 
root of comedy?’ Miss Seyler writes. 
‘The essentials are: lack of balance, 
distortion, over-emphasis or under- 
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emphasis, and surprise. Now, all these 
things are only relative to something 
else: the truth. So that you must first 
see the truth of a character before you 
can upset its balance. But you must 
believe in the distorted view of the 
truth that you have discovered. . . . 
The “standing outside” — the ap- 
proach to the character — is the first 
process. The second process is con- 
cerned with presenting this view, and 
depends on what we call technique. 
It is the craft of appearing to believe 
in the balance of a thing that one 
knows is out of balance. This sounds 
like a theory of tight-rope walking! 
And indeed I think it is mental tight- 
rope walking, in which the slightest 
slip ends in disaster.’ 

How to walk that tight-rope, how 
to be both inside and outside the char- 
acter, how to take the audience into 
one’s confidence yet not indulge in the 
nods and becks of farce; how to estab- 
lish the comic mood; how to stress a 
phrase; what are the prerequisites for 
‘period’ or high comedy acting; these 
are among the many points touched 
on in the informal exchange. Stephen 
Haggard’s own comments are sensi- 
tive and discerning. Even in these spe- 
cialized letters dealing with what he 
frankly admits is the part of acting to 
which he is least atuned, his penetra- 
tion and acumen are obvious. Through 
these letters one catches a glimpse of 
the young actor himself and of the 
human as well as the professional 
problems that face the creative artist 
in the theatre. 

Turning from the creator to the 
critic, we find in the diverting pages of 


James Agate’s book of clippings , 
series of first-hand accounts of some of 
the greatest English actors. The early 
nineteenth century, while it produced 
no playwrights of substance, was rich 
both in acting talent and in critica] 
acumen. Some time before the war, 
Mr. Agate came into possession of g 
huge scrapbook once the property of 
Clement Scott, into which had beep 
pasted a miscellany of newspaper cut. 
tings about plays and players, cover. 
ing the years between 1810 and 183, 
From this mine of dramatic criticism 
he has culled a treasure trove of first. 
night commentary and theatre anec. 
dotage. Once again Siddons, Kean, 
Kemble, Macready, George Frederick 
Cooke, Talma walk the boards. The 
Critics’ Circle of the day includes such 
names as Leigh Hunt and William 
Hazlitt. 

Though contemporary drama may 
have been at a low ebb, the theatre in 
those days was active, eventful, vio 
lent. When English audiences did not 
like the manners, morals — or even 





the performances — of actors, there 
were riots. Rival Titans contended for 
honors in roles that taxed wind and 
limb — Richard III, Sir Giles Over. | 
reach, Shylock, Othello, Coriolanus, | 
Pierre and Jaffier in Venice Preserved. | 
Those were the days of ‘actors’, as Mr. | 
Agate says—‘not of intellectuals | 
whose Brutus takes so much out of } 
them, or their backers, that they have 
to wait a year before they, or those 
who finance them, can tackle Cassius.’ 

Mr. Agate’s commentaries are de- | 
lightful, his selections varied, colorful : 
and informative. The result is a book 7 
full of the flavor of a turbulent theatr. | 
cal period and rich in comment on the | 
art of acting as practised by some of | 
its greatest exponents. Incidentally 
Mr. Agate dedicates it ‘To John 
Gielgud, our first player’. 


Coming, Major!, by Ezra Stomt 
and Weldon Melick. F. B. Lippim- 
cott: $2. Your Kids and Mim, 
by Foe E. Brown. Doubleday, Der 
an: $2. 
pe theatre has gone to war in4 
number of ways during the last 
four hectic years, aS THEATRE ARTS | 
has recorded. One of its most spectact- | 
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lar and important developments has 
heen within the armed forces them- 
selves. This Is the Army!, Winged 
Victory and the far-flung activities of 
the Entertainment Section, Special 
Services Division, are the outcome of 
the efforts of a few theatreminded 

ple who embarked on what seemed 
a hopeless undertaking many months 
before Pearl Harbor. Ezra Stone, 
tossed by fate from George Abbott’s 
explosive farces and the radio’s all- 

rvasive Aldrich family right onto 
the stage of Camp Upton’s ‘Opry 
House’, was one of the pioneers in the 
actual working out of soldier-show 
techniques. An exuberant and incor- 
rigibly theatre-minded actor-director, 
Pvt. Ezra Stone had been in camp 
only a few days when he was dragged 
into the doings of the Camp’s Enter- 
tainment Section. He became keenly 
interested in the possibilities of soldier 
shows as a means of helping recruits 
through the difficult stages of their 
adjustment to army life. He saw the 
future possibilities of soldier shows as 
entertainment in the field and as a 
means of morale building. At the 
time such an idea was fantastic. 
‘You’re getting delirious, Ez,’ his 
companion, who had struggled with 
staging shows at Upton, assured him. 
The army doesn’t want actors and 
directors.” But Pvt. Stone, still thor- 
oughly inexperienced, was  un- 
perturbed and went to work with a 
will. 

Finally, Pvt. (now M/Sgt.) Stone’s 
hopes became actualities but before 
that happened many of the adven- 
tures recorded in Coming, Major! took 
place. The theatre group at Camp Up- 
ton was one of the first in the country 
to put on full-length plays, write spe- 
cial scripts and tour their shows 
through the Command. Their enter- 
prise culminated in the production of 
Irving Berlin’s This Is the Army!, 
which Sgt. Stone directed and in 
which he also appeared. 

The adventures and misadventures 
ofa lively group of actors-in-khaki are 
amiably recorded in Ezra Stone’s 
book. It serves as a companion-piece 
to such giddy, anecdotal pamphlets 
by non-military soldier-entertainers 
as Bob Hope’s J Never Left Home and 
Joe E. Brown’s just published Your 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Kids and Mine, an informal record of 
touring for USO-Camp Shows in the 
Aleutians, New Guinea, China and 
Italy. 


Radio Audience Measurement, by 
Matthew N. Chappell and C. E. 
Hooper. Stephen Daye: $3.50. 
To was a time when the best 
minds of mediaeval scholarship 
were pressed to the task of computing 
how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle. The same struggle 
to measure the immeasurable goes on 
today. The Messrs. Hooper, Crossley 
and Nielson have taken the place of 
the scholars of yesteryear, and the 
size of the radio audience is now the 
subject of their elaborate researches. 

Much science goes into this business 
of gauging listener reactions to broad- 
casts, much application of all the most 
recent principles of statistical meas- 
urement. And much respect is paid to 
the verdicts of the three major com- 
panies in the field. In fact both the 
broadcasting stations and the ad- 
vertising agencies have invested these 
radio polls with the power to make 
and break programs on the turn of a 
rating. 

Yet the sad fact is that among the 
several techniques developed to date 
and described and evaluated in Radio 
Audience Measurement, there is not 
even an approximately accurate 
means of indexing the judgments of 
the mass of radio listeners. Further- 
more, even when the current methods 
are able to manage some fair indica- 
tion of the size of a listening audience, 
the conclusions can only be fragmen- 
tary at best because they almost 
entirely ignore the capacity of the lis- 
tener and the quality of the listening. 


Dear Baby, by William Saroyan. 
Harcourt, Brace: $2. 
jem within a slender volume of 
short stories one meets the mot- 
ley characters of a bereaved prize- 
fighter, a reincarnated Hummingbird, 
a small boy, a philosophic barman, 
a Greek waiter and a Mouse Who Un- 
derstands, the author is not hard to 
guess. William Saroyan’s latest col- 
lection, some of which has already had 
magazine publication, is for the most 
part a shoddy imitation of the talent 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Books on the Theatre 
S.R.O. Comp. Cerf & Cartmel/ $3.75 
The Most Successful Plays in the History 


of the American 
Uncle Tom's Cabin .. East Lynne .. Two 
Orphans .. Old Homestead . . Rip Van 
Winkle .. The Man from Home .. Lightnin’ 
.-Peg o' My Heart .. Abie's Irish Rose . . 
Tobacco Road..Life with Father ..The 
Bat .. Arsenic & Old Lace.. Oklahoma 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SCREENPLAY 
WRITING Eugene Vale 
RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING 
Albert R. Crews 
SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS of the 
Twentieth Century Second Series 3.00 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER 
RACE Bertolt Brecht 2.50 
SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDY & OTHER 
STUDIES George Gordon 2.50 
SAMUEL THE KINGMAKER 
A new play by Lawrence Housman 
THE AMERICAN STORY 
Archibald MacLeish 
Redio plays which have made vivid and 
alive the men and the literatures of the 
early history of the Americas 
THE THEATRE ANNUAL 
Articles on Wartime Drama in the British 
Empire by Allardyce Nicoll 
Canada by Farquharson 
Australia by Gavin Casey 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 


3.50 
3.00 


2.25 


2.00 

















OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS All 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THEATRE ARTS 


LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 

in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

















Bertolt Brecht’s 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
THE MASTER RACE 


The complete text of this significant anti-Nazi 
documentary play—with an esscy on Brecht's 
dramatic techniques by E. R. Bentley—is now 
available in book form. $2.50 


A NEW DIRECTIONS BOOK 
67 West 44 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


series of ‘How to . . .” pieces by al- 
most twenty of the top successes in 


the field, including gagwriters Sher- | 


| wood Schwartz (Bob Hope) and Bill 
Morrow (Jack Benny); 


Berg (the Goldbergs); and such dra- | 
matic writers as Norman Corwin, | 


Arch Oboler, Ranald MacDougall 


and True Boardman. These authors | 


give generously of the tricks of their 


trade, but a more ruthless and a wiser | 


Gertrude | 


| 


editor might have displayed their | 
wares to more advantage by choosing | 
about half as many essays and by | 


editing those sharply to eliminate the 


overlapping that inevitably emerges 


in such compendiums. 


| The Technique of Screenplay Writ- | 


| ing, by Eugene Vale. Crown Pub- | 


| lishers: $3.50. 


_ an author undertakes to re- | 
duce a creative technique to its | 


| basic essentials, he runs the grave risk 
of reducing it, instead, to absurdity. 


| Oversimplified rules of procedure and | 


| banal illustrations can imperil the 
best-founded theories. This is what 
has happened more often than not in 
Eugene Vale’s book, The Technique of 
Screenplay Writing. It is especially 
regrettable since his attempt to iso- 
late the ‘photodramatic laws’ gov- 
erning screenplay writing is highly 
necessary research, and based on fun- 
damentally sound principles. 








displayed in My Name Is Aram or 
The Human Comedy. There is truth 
in some of the stories and all of them 
are imbued with Saroyan’s exuberant 
curiosity about the ways of the cos- 
mos. But prose such as The Grapes 
(a rhapsody on harvesting), Highway 
America (a Whitmanesque chant) is 
so lacking in discipline of thought and 
emotion as to rob the book of literary 
quality. 
Off Mike, Radio Writing by the Na- 
tion’s Top Radio Writers, edited by 
Ferome Lawrence. Essential Books: 
$2.50. 
a THE aspiring radio writer who 
is blessed with the one part in- 


spiration and is anxious for pointers 
on the ninety-nine parts hard work, 
there is much readable and pertinent 
advice to be found in Off Mike. Here 


Jerome Lawrence has assembled a 
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I Hate Actors, by Ben Hecht. Crown: 
$2.50. 
I’ you hate stories about Hollywood 
and its false glamour, read Ben 
Hecht’s J Hate Actors and you will 
probably believe that after its satiric 
attack, and in spite of press agents, 
nobody could ever glamorize Holly- 
wood again. If you hate mystery-mur- 
der stories, read this tale of three ac- 
tors murdered one after another (and 
not because of their acting, although 
it was bad) and perhaps you may find 
comfort in the thought that after such 
scoffing no one will dare to write 
phony mystery-murder plays again. 
It is just a chance, but worth taking 
for what comfort there is in it, and 
perhaps for some of the very amusing 
characterizations of Hollywood ac- 
tors’ agents, producers, news gatherers 
and other folk. 





OUTSTANDING PLAYS 


RELEASED EVERYWHERE... 


A Highland Fling 


A 3-act farce; 6 m, 6 w, and extras, Exeoetly os 
produced by George Abbott ot the Plymouh 
Theatre, N. Y. 


Feathers in a Gale 


A 3-act comedy; 5 m, 6 w, and extras. An Arthur 
Hopkins production from The Music Box Theatre, A 
romance of 1800's. But love... and sea-faring men 
hoven't changed noticeably since! 


Nine Girls 
Mystery drama in a Prologue and 2 acts. 9 w, The py 
great country-wide mystery success! Acclaimed every- 
where. 


The Song of Bernadette 


A 3-act dramatization of Franz Werfel’s novel; 7 n, 
11 w, and extras. Simple to produce, yet irr 
moving and creating oan ineradicable impression, 





ond 
NOW RELEASED IN WIDER TERRITORY .. . 


Tomorrow the World 


The great play of the post-war period, yet timely 
now when people are looking forward to the prob 
lems that lie ahead. A 3-act drama for 3 m, 7 w, 


Royalty on above plays on . 
plication. Price per copy, 7 5c. 


The Finest Plays Are Published By 
THE DRAMATIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, iinels 








THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 

Andanzas y Picardias de Eusebio Ve 
by Armando de Maria y Campos. 
ciones Populares, S. A. Mexico, D. F, 
A history of one of the most vivid 
theatre figures —— author and com 
dian —in eighteenth-century ‘N 
Spain’, together with some account 
of the theatre that preceded ané 
followed him. 


The Sad Sack, by Sgt. George Bak 

Simon and Schuster: $2. 

Here 115 cartoons from the pages 4 
Yank, The Army Weekly, tell the sagt 
of the Army’s Little Man who maa 
his theatrical debut as a character i 
the GI musical Hi, Yank! (THEAT 

arts, November 1944). 


The Oracle of Broadway, by Helen 
Morosco and Leonard Paul Dugger 
Caxton Printers: $4.25. Life of Olive 


Morosco. 


Mother Wore Tights, by Miriam Young: 
Whittlesey House: $2.50. Childhood 
adventures backstage in the gasligh 
era of one-night stands. 
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